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Velvet-Smooth Texture, Spicy-Rich Flavor! 
Make This Filling for Your Holiday Pies 


Here’s pumpkin pie like Grandma used to make. She 
got 4er mouth-watering results by using plenty of eggs 
...tich country cream as the liquid...and then a little 
melted butter, just for good measure! 

Grandma’s lavish use of costly ingredients would 
be extravagant now. Especially when you can get such 
wonderfully tender, velvet-blended pumpkin pie filling 
economically just by using this Carnation Evaporated Milk 
recipe. You can duplicate her success, thanks to the rich- 
ness and heavy consistency of Carnation Evaporated Milk. 

Keep a supply of Carnation Evaporated Milk on 
hand. It adds extra richness and twice the ordinary 
amount of milk nutrients to so many dishes. 
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VELVET PUMPKIN PIE 


Pastry for 9-inch pie shell 
Y% teaspoon salt 
leaspoons cinnamon 
1 teaspoon ginger 

teaspoon ground cloves 
1g teaspoon nutmeg 


14 cup warm water 

2 eggs 

1 cup brown sugar 

cups canned pumpkin 

1243 cups (1 tall can) 
Carnation Milk 


Line pie pan with pastry, fluting rim. Blend sale and spices 
with warm water. Beat eggs; stir in sugar, spices, pumpkin 
and Carnation Milk.. Pour into unbaked pie shell. Bake 
in a hot oven (425° F.) for 15 minutes, then reduce heat 
to moderate (350° F.) and continue baking about 40 
minutes, or until firm. Makes one 9-inch pie. Topping: 
Chill % cup Carnation Milk to ice-crystal stage. Whip just 
before serving. Flavor 
with 2 tablespoons con- 
fectioners’ sugar and % 
teaspoon vanilla. 


x 


14 


* 


“Fro m 


Contented Cows” 


For a Velvet Blond ... use 


Send for your copy of Carnation’s “Velvet Blend Book” of milk-rich recipes. If 
you'd like a quantity recipe for Velvet Pumpkin Pie, mention it when you write. 
Dept. 774-L, Carnation Company, Oconomowoc, Wis., or Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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The most important thing you can teach 
your girls is to make a balanced diet of 
the everyday foods appetizing and ex- 
citing. 

And these wonderful Canco recipe 
booklets help you to do just that. The 
recipes take the old stand-bys—the nu- 
tritious canned vegetables, soups, meats, 
and fruits—and convert them quickly 
and easily to delicious, eye-catching 
glamour dishes. 

Every recipe is practical—but inval- 
uable in teaching how to add personality 
to meals without elaborate preparation. 


The Coffee Facts booklet gives all 
the background facts your students 


need to know about coffee and how to 
brew it—plus delicious recipes for using 
coffee as a flavoring. 


“Pantry Index” that tells what recipes you 
can make with canned foods on hand 
Valuable hints on how to get the most out 
of canned foods 

Facts on can openers 


Beautiful illustrations—helpful in teaching 
table service 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section, Dept. 'H-12-48 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me__F REE copies of Appetizing Recipes 
Please send me__F REE copies of Kitchen Tested 


Recipes 
Please send me__F REE copies of Savory Tested 
Recipes 
Please send me__F REE copies of Coffee Facts 
Name 
Street Address rv 
City 


— 
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Evaporated and Condensed Milk... 
Some Important Differences 


Q. What are the major differences between 
Evaporated and Condensed Milk? 


A. Canned Condensed Milk is sweetened. Evap- 
orated Milk contains no added sugar. More water 
is removed from Condensed Milk than from 
Evaporated. 


Q. How do the analyses of Evaporated and Con- 
densed Milk compare? 


A. EVAPORATED | | CONDENSED 
7.9% BUTTERFAT 8.50% 
6.9% PROTEIN 7.77% 
9.7% LACTOSE 10.97% 
1.6% MINERAL ASH 1.76% 

TOTAL MILK SOLIDS 
26.1% (including buttertat) 29.00% 
73.9% MOISTURE 27.20% 
0% SUCROSE 44% 
CALORIES 
43.5 (per fluid ounce) 125.4 
ADDED VITAMIN D (per pr.) 
400 un. (U.S.P. units) None 


Q. Why is the “quality control’ of Evaporated 
Milk so important? 


AX. since Evaporated Milk is used so often in 
the making of carefully prepared infant feeding 
formulas, it is imperative that it should be proc- 
essed according to a rigidly controlled standard. 
That is why Borden’s takes so many “quality con- 
trol” steps to insure the sterility, flavor, color and 
rigid uniformity of all Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 


Q. Have quality standards been established for 
Condensed Milk as well? 


A. The Borden Company established the first 
rules of quality for condensed milk and also set 
up the first standards of uniformity. Nowadays 
Borden is not content merely to meet govern- 
ment standards. All of Borden’s Condensed 
Milk must be of uniformly high, non-varying ex- 
cellence. 


Q. How is the name Borden related to the de- 
velopment of canned milk ? 


A. In 1857, Gail Borden, founder of The Borden 
Company, invented condensed milk, and thus 
started the entire canned milk industry. Pre- 
viously there had been no way of preserving milk. 


Q. How is Condensed Milk used in the home? 


A. Condensed Milk is not advertised or pro- 
moted for infant feeding, although it is sometimes 
prescribed. Its major home uses are in cooking 
and as combined cream-and-sugar for coffee and 
other beverages. Sweetened Condensed Milk 
makes possible a special method of quick cooking 
by which dozens of delicious and nutritious des- 
serts and cookies may be prepared. (A helpful 
recipe book is yours for the asking. Address: The 
Borden Company, Dept. HE, P. O. Box 175, New 
York 8, N. Y.} 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH MILK 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The Borden Company 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM & DRYCO, BORDEN’S 
ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, CONDENSED MILK, 
HEMO, INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 


The difference® between the 
the quality control thelr 
essing origin: yses- 
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Ho STLE’s STAND 
ST kitcy KIE PROCEDURES 
E 
* /\ * 
BB cooOKIE PATTERN NO. 4 ,°0 
O \ (Fourth of a series) 
miscellaneous Type Cookie 

Baking SteP> 

1. Beat egs® and sugat Melt shortening: rogether 
until thick 4° with chocolate- ool 
jemon-colored and add to mixture 

2. Add sifted dry 4. Add putmeats 
ingredients flavoring 

Applicatio® HRISTMAS BROWNIES 

O 2 eggs 1 Nestle’s S€ j-Sweet 
c. sugar Chocolate Morsels, melted 
i shortening 


tSP- paking powder 
\, tsPp- salt 1 tsp- vant a | 
Bake at: 375° Time: 25 Min Yield: 16 squares 
When cool, cut into squares (2" x 2") 
Variations: 
Decorate S° of the Brownies by rinkling slivered 
almonds, chopped nuts, plain or tinted coconut, oF top: 


Fer Nestle’ 
NESTLE'S a teaching aids and recipe 
ocolate Test Kitchen, 60 H ooklets, write to 
udson Street 
, New 


Y., or use coupon 
zine. 


or half 4 walnut into 
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yer for the yellow 
the packa 
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to Y2 teaspoor 
melted 
ost’s 40% 
FLAKES 
d salt, and 
a dd to flour 
: once, measure e to 
Sift eater Combine milk, hen mix only enough to 
sift again. in shortening, eran Fiekes. Ture 
mixture, Fold in 1% cups PF 
11x7%2 PO butter, and 
ease her bro sugar, SP 0 rinkle ovet 
Post's 40% Bran F,) 20 minutes, OF 
ing 1/2 CUP ° oven ( 


A Holiday Breakfast Cake...with Cereal ! 


Yes, cereals are an important part of every 1. CLASS DISCUSSION. Advantages of cereals 


day’s breakfast. But they can provide spe- 
cial taste treats for special days, too! This 
easy-to-make breakfast cake would be 


in meal planning. 
Economical and timesaving. Among lowest- 
priced foods. Save cooking expense and 


timely for your class to try. cooking time. 


Nutritious. One of the 7 basic foods. And 


every Post cereal is either whole grain 
or has been restored to whole-grain 
values in the important nutrients: iron, 
niacin, thiamine. 

Variety of Uses. Can be served “as is” with 


Te milk, sugar, and berries, or used as main 
i> ingredients in recipes. 
4 | | 2. CLASS PROJECT. Prepare Honey Bran 
LAO, Kiichen in class or at home. 
FRUIT NOTE: All recipes are developed in the Consumer Service 
CEREAL *% MILK kitchens of General Foods, and brought to you each month 


by Frances Barton. For quantity recipes, write Institution 


BREAD AND Food Service, General Foods Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, 
BUTTER New York 17, N, Y. 
(or fortified margarine) 


%& ...for instance, 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 


Discuss necessity of a good breakfast . . . that it 
\. ...80 good and good for you. 


should contain 1% to 1 of day’s dietary needs. Point 
out the importance of eating a bowl of cereal with 
milk and sugar every morning .. . its high nutri- 
tional value, economy, and convenience. 


EAT A BETTER BREAKFAST 
with one of the delicious 


Cereals 


40 PACKAGES 


ASSORTED CEREALS ‘oes 


| 
der: 
— FOR A GOOD DAY 4 
— 
| 
\GRAPENUTS| RAISIN | 
WHEAT | TENS 
\ FLAKES BRAN 
A Product of General Foods 
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Good Deep Frying 
Art and Science! 


ass this 
We offer the easy-to-follow sugges- You may safely — noms res 
e, all-vegetable fat can be u 

e to help your students to pure, all 
and again to make a variety of di 

we will note that we have included _gestible, naturally flavored fried fo 

i i ver frying fat, Procter & GAMBLE 

since Crisco is idea 


iS SIX SURE STEPS 
TO GOOD DEEP-FRYING 


1. Use enough Crisco to cover food to be 


fried. In a pan 6" deep, use Crisco about 
3" deep. 


2. Foods cook and brown best at a tempera- 
a ture of 365°F. (when an inch cube of bread 
4 browns in 60 seconds). Test the frying tem- 
Tabs perature before adding each batch of food. 
Fry foods of uniform size. 


3. When coating of egg and crumbs, batter or 


flour is used, apply it evenly to the food (top 
picture). 


4. Use a frying basket in kettle while frying 
(middle picture). This makes it easier to add 
and remove foods. Don’t overload basket. 
You'll get better results when you fry small 
quantities of food at a time. 


5. Strain fat after frying to remove crumbs or 
food particles (bottom picture). Keep used fat 
in the refrigerator. An empty 3-Ib. Crisco tin is 
ideal for storing used frying fat. 


6. Keep this used fat for frying only—not for 
baking. And for best results, add a little fresh 
Crisco to used fat each time you fry. 

FREE REPRINTS of this ad are available for classroom 
distribution. State quantity desired. Address Procter & 


Gamble, Home Economics Dept., Crisco, Box 2118, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
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LIQUIDS COOL 


ON EVAPORATION 


When you pour alcohol on your skin and blow on it, it will feel 
cool. That's because liquids draw heat from the surrounding area 
as they evaporate. You could test this for yourself with a thermom- 
eter. Both gas and electric refrigerators operate on this principle 
... but there’s a big difference in the application. Study the illus- 
trations and see why Gas Refrigeration’s method is superior. 


YOU COULD MAKE A 
SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR 


All you would have to do would be to pour continuous streams of 
ammonia or any other refrigerating liquid and air through a bent 
metal tube. As the ammonia evaporates on the inside, the outside 
of the tube cools . . . which causes refrigeration. The evaporated 
ammonia is then passed off in the form of vapor gas. However, in 
practical refrigeration, allowing this vapor gas to escape would be 
wasteful. It must be recovered and used again. 


‘ 


FIRST CHOICE FOR 
CLASSROOMS, TEST KITCHENS, 


(because it has no moving parts in its freezing system) 


Whether you’re teaching a class how to make a salad, 
or conducting a quiz on the basic seven foods, noisy 
equipment is an annoyance. That’s why more and more 
home economists in classrooms and test kitchens prefer 
the one silent refrigerator—the Servel Gas Refrigerator. 

For only Servel has a basically different freezing 
system with no moving parts. Actually, there’s no motor 
to wear, no machinery to get noisy. Just a tiny flame 
makes ice and cold—silently, efficiently. There’s no noise 
of stopping and starting. No buzz—ever. And Servel’s 
food-protecting cold is constant, unvarying. Foods are 
not subjected to changes in temperature. 

More than two million families enjoy Servel Gas 
Refrigerators today. Many have had them for eighteen 
and twenty years. They all agree, “‘Servel is your best 
investment. It stays silent, lasts longer.”’ 


EVANSVILLE 20, INDIANA 


ONLY ONE HAS NO MACHINERY...A TINY FLAME DOES THE WORK 
HERE’S HOW 


All refrigerators but one use machinery or moving parts to change 
the vapor back to a liquid and circulate it for re-use. Only the 
Gas Refrigerator makes cold and ice with no motor, no pumps, 
no valves, no piston or compressor. 


A tiny gas flame 
takes the place of ma- 
chinery in the Gas 
Refrigerator. Here the 
vapor is changed back 
to a liquid by first 
being passed through i 
water. The water absorbs the am 
monia. The mixture is then heated 
by a tiny gas flame. The ammonia 
is driven off in the form of a vapor. 
Cooled by passing through pipes, 
it condenses again into a liquid. 
Not a single moving part is needed. 
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Washington News 


@ Terms of the 1949 award established by the 
Borden Company have been announced by Mildred 
Horton, executive secretary of AHEA. Members of 
the Association are invited to submit the names of 
candidates and material worthy of consideration for 
the award. 

The recipient will be chosen on the basis of publi- 
cation of fundamental research which makes a con- 
tribution to human welfare in the field of nutrition 
and experimental foods. Preference will be given to 
nominees who are members of the AHEA and to re- 
search in human nutrition. The nominee’s record of 
publication for the preceding five calendar years and 
any material in manuscript form will be given con- 
sideration, as well as publications of the current year. 

Nominations, accompanied by such data as will 
facilitate the work of the award committee, should 
be sent to the chairman of the committee: Dr. Helen 
T. Parsons, Department of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. Nominations must 
be received by February 15, 1949. Formal presen- 
tation will be made at the annual meeting in San 
Francisco. 


@ Frances Urban, field secretary of AHEA, was in 
charge of the Association’s exhibit at the meeting 
of the American Dietetic Association in Boston in 
October. Miss Urban discussed the work of the 
Association with members of ADA, with college girls, 
and with other members of AHEA. She took orders 
for publications and received applications of new 
members for the Association. 


@ To promote honesty and fair dealing with the 
consumers’ interest in mind, the Federal Security 
Administration, in accordance with the terms of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, reopened the record 
at hearings held in Washington, D. C., November 
30, 1948 for the purpose of taking additional evidence 
for use in formulating definitions and standards of 
identity for bread and related products. 

In March 1943, similar hearings were held by the 


Food and Drug Administration. The findings were 
published and exceptions were filed. No final action 
was taken at this time, for the War Food Administra- 
tion asked for a postponement because of the emer- 
gency conditions which existed during the period of 
war. 

The items under discussion will include types of 
flour, shortening, liquids, spice, and optional ingre- 
dients used in making bread, buns, and rolls, as well 
as proper labeling so that the consumer may be in- 
formed what she is buying. 


@ Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton has become a member 
of the AHEA headquarters staff. Her appointment 
as assistant to the executive secretary became effec- 
tive November 1. 

Mrs. McNaughton is known to members of the 
Association for her work as chairman of the legis- 
lative committee. Her successor as chairman of this 
committee will be announced soon. 


The AHEA advisory committee to the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics met on 
November 11 and 12 with the Bureau and its staff. 
Agnes Fay Morgan is chairman of this committee. 


@ The program-planning committee met at the 
AHEA headquarters November 5 and 6 and devel- 
oped the framework of the program for the 1949 
annual convention in San Francisco. The chairman 
of this committee is Claribel Nye. The JourNAL 
will follow the same plan as last year in carrying in 
each issue the latest news of the program. 


@ A special holiday food package that includes a 
whole turkey and all the fixings for a real Christmas 
dinner and an improved CARE standard food assort- 
ment were reported by Mildred Horton from an 
announcement made by CARE at a luncheon meet- 
ing for food editors and others in Washington, D. C. 

The U. 8. Department of Agriculture has devel- 
oped, through a long period of experimentation, a 
turkey small enough to be canned whole, yet meaty 
enough to feed a family. 

The new standard food assortment contains more 
meat, more fat, and more sweets, foods which Euro- 
peans have been asking for and need. Christmas 
delivery of CARE packages is assured to all whose 
checks are received by December 15. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Fortieth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California, June 28 to July 1, 1949 
Annual meeting headquarters: Civic Auditorium 
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Man’s Place Is in the Home 


Dr. Spicer, dean of the College of Liberal Arts at 
Kent State University, presented the speech on which 
this article is based before the Ohio Home Economics 
Association on April 24,1948. Though trained as an 
English teacher, with degrees from Alfred and Colum- 
bia Universities, he has served as an administrator for 
13 of his 17 years on college faculties. 


OME economists have a feeling of responsi- 
bility for the development of home living 
that will prepare people to make some social 

contribution to a chaotie world, 

This is a big order. But big orders are filled by 
putting together subassemblies. 
are produced by making many little parts and fitting 
We are well acquainted with the 
are less clearly aware that 


And subassemblies 


them together. 
procedure in industry but 
big things in society also are made up of subassem- 
blies. Illustrative of these are the United Nations, 
geographical groups of nations, individual states, 
churches, clubs, homes, schools. 

We often decry mass production. But some 
morals may be drawn from it. Among them, let us 
consider these two: division of labor and co-opera- 
tion. 

In industry, there is division of labor. Nobody 
in or out of the assembly line expects the car up- 
holsterer to assemble carburetors. With similar 
logic, let us not expect Rotary Clubs to solve the 
problems of the nation, or Boy Scout leaders to take 
the places of mothers and fathers. 

The second moral, co-operation, is a matter of 
working together according to consistent plan. In 
an automobile, the battery will fail if it is not adapted 
to the generator and other electrical equipment, and 
the engine will overheat if it is not connected to a 
With reference to social 


radiator of adequate size. 
and political subassemblies, political parties will 
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collapse if they disregard the United Nations; min- 
isters will fail if their efforts are not correlated with 
those of the home. 

Let us look more closely at the interrelations of two 
of these social subassemblies, the home and the 
I do not need to tell you that your efforts 
are jeopardized if they are not supported at home. 
But I wonder how many of us school people really 
appreciate the fact that homes are not likely to 
amount to much if they are not constantly strength- 
ened by schools. 

What, then, are some of the possibilities for the 
school to strengthen the home? One central idea is: 
Man’s place is in the home. What should the 
schools do with this idea? 


Schools Should Believe in Co-operation 


First, they should believe it. There are many in- 
dications that men are popularly regarded as having 
but two functions: siring children and providing 
funds for feeding, clothing, and sheltering them and 
their mothers. Such fractionalization is old, but it 
has gained impetus through perversion of the ideal 
of division of labor. 

Such perversion overlooks that other equally im- 
portant feature of modern industry — co-operation. 
Men as members of families do, indeed, have the 
functions of siring children and supporting them, 
and women as members of families have the fune- 
tions of bearing the children and operating the home. 
But to stop there is to come as near the whole truth 
as to say that four wheels and a lot of machinery 
make a Cadillac sedan. 

Also, I do not mean to suggest that the wife should 
try to run her husband’s business, any more than 
I think he should tell her which day to do the washing 
or how to iron the baby’s dress. Each of the two 
has primary responsibility for a phase of the family’s 
total life, but each should be interested in the other’s 


school. 
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department and should welcome interest in his or 
her own. 

But his department plus her department do not 
add up to the total enterprise. In addition to the 
two, there is another area—more important than 
either in terms of real human values—in which father 
and mother must operate jointly. In this area of 
joint operations are the efforts and the attitudes 
that give the home its character. Some would have 
said “‘the home as distinguished from the house,” 
but this phraseology suggests that the house is ex- 
clusively in the wife’s department; I do not think 
it should be. 

Having cleared that point, we may ask, ‘‘What 
produces the character of a home?” We take it for 
granted that a business has policies. A home also 
has policies, not written out or posted on the walls 
but evident in day-to-day operations: a policy of 
everybody for himself and devil take the hindmost, 
or a policy of putting into practice the golden rule, 
not only among members of the family but in such 
a practical community problem as whether the 
children will be allowed to swim in the public pool 
along with youngsters from across the tracks. This 
is but one type of policy. 


Act upon Idea of Co-operation 


If you agree with this line of thinking, you have 
accomplished the first of my two suggestions as to 
possibilities for the school to strengthen the home, 
for you believe the idea that man’s place is in the 
home. Let us turn to the second suggestion: Act 
upon it. Among the many actions you could take, 
I shall emphasize only three. I say ‘‘emphasize”’ 
“rather than ‘“‘propose’’ because I fully realize that 
the projects I am going to cite are not new. But 
they are altogether too rare. 

First, organize more home economics classes for 
boys. Don’t make them courses in etiquette, or in 
fancy cooking, or in camp cooking. Let the boys 
do some cooking, but let it be standard fare for 
domestic consumption so that Johnny can surprise 
Mother by having supper ready when she gets home 
from a long shopping tour. Also, don’t overiook the 
fact that males wear clothes and that they do not 
always have handy access to females to buy, wash, 
iron, and mend them. Any man ought to be able not 
only to sew on a button but to darn a sock and even 
iron a shirt. 

Second, get other departments to run some courses 
that take account of males as domesticated animals. 
Industrial arts, for instance, can give a course in 
home maintenance-—how to replace faucet washers, 
install lighting fixtures, and convert Grandma’s bed- 
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stead into the fashionable Hollywood variety. 
Biology can also make a contribution—how, in a 
couple of years, to stretch one barberry bush into a 
hedge; how to substitute a mass of ferns for the bare 
patch at the end of the porch where there is too 
little sun to make the grass grow; how to slice ham 
or cut a chicken for frying, with efficient regard for 
anatomy. 

Third, revise your girls’ courses in more realistic 
recognition of the likelihood of their being or be- 
coming sisters, wives, and mothers. Leave out a 
chiffon pie or cheese souffle and develop some en- 
thusiastic skill in the use of tomatoes, onions, and a 
dash of garlic as catalysts for the conversion of 
cheap cuts or leftovers into concoctions both pleas- 
antly edible and economical. Surrender some of the 
time you have with the girls and send them over to 
industrial arts to take courses similar to those sug- 
gested for the boys. Clinging vines are still ad- 
mired on stone walls, but helpless women are going 
out of fashion. 


Contribution to Freedom 


Well, that is enough to suggest the general idea. 
Let us get back to the reference to this chaotic world. 

It appears to me that much of the chaos has to do 
with two great yearnings—for freedom and_ for 
security. If freedom be thought of as liberation 
from something onerous, like washing dishes, I have 
made no contribution to the problem. But if 
freedom has something to do with liberation from 
the anxiety and heartbreak that thrive in cracking 
and broken homes, then I believe that the sort of 
efforts I have recommended could make a sub- 
stantial contribution to freedom. 

As to the relationship between these ideas and 
security, there seems to me to be no question. 
There is no greater security than that which comes 
from a confident feeling of belonging to a happy 
home. To be happy, a home cannot be simply 
peaceful, neat, and well ordered, where everybody 
takes vitamin pills and lives on a budget. In fact, 
these qualities have little necessary relation to real 
happiness. I am talking about a home in which 
every member is wholesomely interested in every 
other member, in which there is mutual confidence, 
and in which every member is not only an active 
participant in the total enterprise but is made to 
feel needed for the well-being of the whole. 

If these be, indeed, the constituents of a happy 
home, then a happy home is the basic source of 
freedom and security; and the basis of a happy home 
is the operating principle that’ man’s as well as 
woman’s place is in the home. 
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Germany Plans Home Economies Education 


Miss Holtzclaw was sent to Germany by the War 
Department as educational consultant in home eco- 
nomics. She helped plan and develop the international 
conference described in this article; she also helped set 
up the Institute of Home Economics at Giessen Uni- 
versity as her main assignment this past summer. 


HE broad training in the social, economic, 

and scientific phases of home and community 

life which is the objective of home economics 
education in the United States would, if transferred 
to Western Germany, have definite significance in 
the reorientation of the people. But Hauswirtschaft, 
the only subject at all comparable to home econom- 
ics, offers only an extremely narrow training in the 
performance of the skills of household and garden. 
All educational institutions which offer home eco- 
nomics, except those which educate for the teaching 
profession, have as their aim the training of servants 
and agricultural workers. 

The kind of influence the German woman will 
have in the development of the new nation depends 
entirely on her education in the immediate future. 
Her daughters will attend the schools which are com- 
pulsory, but at present they have no greater ambi- 
tion than their mothers. It is of utmost importance, 
therefore, that the vocational school program and 
adult education in urban and rural areas be im- 
proved. The quickest and most efficient improve- 
ment would be through well-rounded training of 


teachers. 


Training of Teachers and Leaders Important 

The present education of teachers, extension 
agents, and leaders is given in the Hauswirtschaft- 
schule or Landfrauenschule, which, in both the Amer- 
ican and British Zones, are fairly well equipped to 
continue the student’s previous training for per- 
fection in skills. The leaders of farm women’s 
organizations are almost always graduates of these 
schools. A graduate who wishes to teach must go 
to a pedagogical institute for one year of study, 
followed by another year of apprentice teaching. 
The ‘advisory service’ (extension) for farm girls 
and women is at present being carried on by one or 
more of several agencies. But no matter what the 
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supporting agency, those employed to give instruc- 
tion are women trained as teachers. Thus the group 
trained in home economics education would have the 
greatest influence upon the farm woman. In the 
agricultural college, which is now open to women, 
the course is exactly the same as that offered to men. 
The directors admit that the women students are, 
as a Whole, as competent as men; but they agree that 
placing these women is very difficult. Because the 
professional training now given does not meet em- 
ployment needs, representatives from the three 
agricultural colleges in the American Zone of Ger- 
many became interested in establishing departments 
of home economics in their colleges. This advanced 
training, if given to one group alone—those training 
to be teachers of home economics—seems to offer 
possibilities for untold improvement in the educa- 
tion of the women. 

Attitudes and interests of German women were 
discovered through meetings with individuals and 
groups. Many from the American Zone, some from 
the British Zone, and a few from the French Zone 
participated. In general, attitudes of German 
women show a definite change in the past year. 
Distrust, defeatism, and lack of initiative are not 
so prevalent. A desire to learn from other countries, 
a Willingness to plan for the future, and ingenious 
ideas for community projects are evident every- 
where. 

These meetings with German women brought out 
not only attitudes and interests but needs which may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. German women need contact with other nations 
to find more efficient ways of solving problems. 

2. Teachers, leaders, women, and students need to 
understand and appreciate modern home eco- 
nomics education, extension, and research and to 
have this training available on all educational 
levels. 

3. The women’s organizations, which are spreading 
in all states, need encouragement, finances, and a 
magazine for the dissemination of information. 

4. Consumers need an organized plan for receiving 
information and for influencing manufacturers. 

5. Families need available information for building 
and equipping new homes at moderate costs. 

6. Women need information and constructive sug- 
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gestions for participating in the government and 
for helping to solve serious social problems. 


The Military Government Helps Meet Needs 


German people have had little or no association 
with the outside world for many years. <A grant of 
money from the Rockefeller Foundation gave them 
an opportunity to invite home economists from the 
democratic nations of Europe to meet with German 
leaders in this field to discuss common problems. 
Thirty-six German women from the Western Zones, 
two from Holland, one from Sweden, two from Eng- 
land, and three from the United States accepted the 
invitation. The conference, which the Germans 
called ‘“‘The International Conference on Home Eco- 
nomics,’’ was held in Wiesbaden from June 14 to 
19. Discussion centered around three topics: prob- 
lems of family life education in Germany, ways in 
which other nations are attempting to solve these 
problems, and a modern program for home eco- 
nomics in Germany. 

Much interest was created by a display of teach- 
ing materials, brought in by the delegates, which 
contained textbooks, visual aids, and working ma- 
terials for home economics instruction. The chief 
recommendations of the group concerned (1) the 
importance of home economies for boys and girls both 
in general education and in home and family life 
education, as the basis for vocational education, and 
(2) the need for establishing departments of home 
economics and research institutes at German uni- 
versities. During the week following the confer- 
ence in Wiesbaden, the foreign consultants visited 
educational centers throughout the American Zone 
of Germany and acted as advisers to teachers. 

The provisions for the education of home econom- 
ics leaders on a broader and higher educational 
level had its beginning in 1947 when three agricul- 
tural colleges agreed to the establishment of de- 
partments of home economics for the purpose of 
training teachers, extension agents, and research 
workers. In April 1948, Giessen University, an 
agricultural college in the state of Hesse, was the 
only one of these institutions which had made any 
efforts in this direction. At that time, a director of 
extension had been appointed and three demonstra- 
tion counties set up with a farm agent, a home agent, 
and a youth agent appointed. It, therefore, seemed 
wise to concentrate immediate efforts in regard to 
home economics instruction upon Giessen Univer- 
sity, with the hope that the department at Giessen 
could serve as a model. An analysis of the situation 
led to the following conclusions: 

1. That the status of women’s work in home eco- 
nomics can be maintained within the faculty of 
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Giessen University and within Hesse and Western 
Germany only if the training of the women 
leaders employed is on as high a level as that of 
men employed for similar work at the University. 

2. That this high level can be obtained only if a 
modern department or institute of home econom- 
ics is organized by this University (No other in- 
stitution of higher learning in Western Germany 
offers suitable curricula; therefore, Giessen Uni- 
versity must train its own leaders.) 

3. That ordinarily an undertaking as far reaching as 
an extension service should grow out of the ree- 
ognized needs of the people. 


The Institute of Home Economics at Giessen 


With these factors in mind, the home economists 
of the Office of Military Government in Germany 
helped select personnel for extension work in the 
state and counties and worked with the German 
faculty committee of Giessen University to set up a 
planning committee for the “‘Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics” to be established at this University, and to 
give the people of the state of Hesse and Western 
Germany an understanding of the meaning and 
benefits to be derived from home economics educa- 
tion. The selection of personnel for work in any 
field of home economics in Germany is exceedingly 
difficult, as few women could meet even the mini- 
mum standards held in the United States. The 
planning committee at Giessen was made up of the 
outstanding women in Western Germany, but there 
is great danger that this committee will base the new 
program on ideas and ideals of the past. To avoid 
this danger and to establish a vital, functioning pro- 
gram which meets the needs of modern home and 
community life, the American home economists 
urged the group to study and set up an organized 
plan. The committee decided upon these items: 

1. Purposes of the Institute at Giessen 

2. Educational needs as a basis for curriculum 
planning in home economics 

3. The plans other nations use for training in home 
economies, including an analysis of home eco- 
nomics curricula from similar institutions in other 
countries 

4. A tentative and flexible program for the Insti- 
tute, based on applicable facts discovered 

5. A plan for space, equipment, and materials which 
will be adapted to the instruction offered, will set 
standards of sanitation and efficiency, and will 
not exceed the German standard of living 

6. A plan for continuing the education of various 

groups, so that all factors are suited to the people 

to be served 

A plan for library facilities which will include the 
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collection of outstanding texts, periodicals, and 
bulletins from other nations as well as from Ger- 
many, and the collection of research material on 
home and family life from Germany and other 
countries 


( Offiee'of Militdry Goverriment 
. Greater Hesse, Germany 


Delegates to the “International Conferehice on! Home 

Economics” view the display of teaching materials 

| brought. by educators from eountries. | 

sco 

Ta give. the pepple, of the stake of of 
Western Germany ah waderstanding of the meaning 
and benefits of home eeonomies education, meetings 
were held. with, educators from ministries and, from 
all types of elementary; secondary, and. vocational 
schools; with various Women’s organizations; with 
the five women members of, the,\parliamenti for 
Western, Germany; and with, students present 
attending, vocational, schools, agricultural colleges, 
and ,. teachers’. colleges: . The |results, dis- 
cussions indi¢ated that all groups approved, the es- 
tablishment of home economies on.a university: level, 
By the end)of the summer}, seven) universities had 
indicated a desire. to begin research werk, though, as 
far as.the Militaty Government employees ,;could 
determine, few women; in-Germany are qualified |to 
carry real, nesearch programa.) 
The rural, women’s organigations! were yen- 
couraged to learn that they might,apply for membet+ 
ship with the Country Women ofthe World. ,,/Amer- 
ican funds were secured for the membership fee and 
the application) wvent ‘to this| international ergaahigar 
tion in August. ; Plans ware also made for founding 
almagadine fon farm wemen, which 


by the Bizonal Office of Food and Agriculture, but cae 


will be the official organ of the rural women’s clubs. 
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Under careful guidance, these growing clubs have 
great potential power to influence aeons ic think- 
ing. 

Not much has been done toward an’ orbs hn 
for distributing consumer information. A com- 
mittee for Western Germany, with one capable home 
economist as a member, has been set up for advising 
manufacturers in regard to the type, of consumer 
goods needed. This committee could, be, greatly 
strengthened by subsidiary committees in each state 
to serve the central office in an advisgry, capacit y- 
The same committees could study and. distribute. in- 
formation within their own states. German, women 
are interested in such an organization and will un- 
doubtedly co-operate, if guidance can be given. 

Several groups of German architects and artiais 
are-werking on modern house plans and designs fer 
fun¢tional,,furniture and househgld, 
Much. of; the, rebuilding, however,, follows. the 
convenient; plans of the past. These designers are 
eager to obtain.new ideas from other countries and 
would adapt these ideas to German needs. 

Women’s groups in Germany are becoming con 
scious of community responsibilities... In one, com; 
munity, women age, offering classes in cooking, mend- 
ing, and housekeeping to young married women and 
have set. up a day nursery for children of working 
mothers. , These women’s interests extend beyond 
their, immediate fommuynities, They study with 
eagerness a recent pamphlet on ‘‘How to Conduct a 
Discussion”; they ask many, questions about demo- 
cratie procedure. 


The situation in regard to edcatidn for home and 
community life in Germany has encouraging aspects. 
Some contact with people’in other nations has been 
established ; 4 plan for home economics instruction on 
a high educational level is in the process of being 
worked out; the women’s organizations are growing. 
A beginning has been made which may lead to the 
distribution of consumer ‘and housing information. 
The awakening to. civic responsibility has started. 
The German women want and need guidance and 
encouragement in these new undertakings. At 
present, there is‘ one American home economist 
permanently employed by the Military Government 
in the American Zone. Two others, sent over for 
three- and, four-month periods, have worked in 
Germany since January 1948. Great physical ex 
durance and boundless enthusiasm can accomplish 
only so much. That three people can guidé ‘thore 
than sixteen millions into democratic procedures of 
education for home and community life is a little 
too much to expect. 
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New Canning Procedure for Pressure Saucepan 


Mr. Kraska is a food chemist and Mr. Kubista is a 
hacteriologist in the Kraska Food Laboratory. Both 
are specialists in the analysis of food products, the grad- 
ing of food products, food spoilage investigation, plant 
sanitation and control, canning, freezing, dehydrating, 
and products in dairy industries. 


XPERIMENTS which extended over a period 

of many months indicate that a pressure 

saucepan with a weight-type control which 
can be set to limit pressure to 10 pounds at sea level 
will process low-acid vegetables as quickly and just 
as satisfactorily as the large home canners, if a new 
process which is being introduced here is followed. 
The experiments show what heat processes are re- 
quired to sterilize the product adequately and yet 
avoid the possibility of overcooking it. 

With the new canning method, a definite ‘cooling 
time” is observed before the jars are removed from 
the saucepan. This additional time happens to be 
approximately equal to the difference in come-up 
time between the saucepan, which comes up to pres- 
sure relatively fast, and the large canner, which 
comes up more slowly. The ‘cooling time’’ equal- 
izes the sterilizing effectiveness of the two proce- 
dures. In each case, the “cooling time’’ has been 
determined by the actual length of time required to 
reduce all pressure in the saucepan, plus the addi- 
tional time required to reduce all pressure in the jars 
or cans themselves. 


TABLE 1 


Summary of recommended processes 


minules minules quarts pounds 
Wax beans. SAY: 25 35 1 10 
Peas... 40 35 I 10 
45 45 10 
Spinach... 10 35 I 10 
Asparagus 35 30 | 10 
Lima beans 45 10 1 10 
Broccoli 35 35 I 10 
Sliced beets.... 35 30 | 10 
Sliced carrots. . 30 30 1 10 


E. J. KRASKA and R. A. KUBISTA 


Notice the difference between the new method and 
the usual procedure in a large canner. In the large 
‘anner, peas would be processed at 10 pounds pres- 
sure for 40 minutes and would remain in the canner 
for the additional time it takes for pressure in the 
canner to drop to zero. In the saucepan, they are 
processed for 40 minutes; but the jars, instead of 
being removed immediately, when all pressure in the 
pan is reduced, are left to cool for the definite, over- 
all period of 35 minutes, long enough to allow all 
pressure to be reduced inside the jars as well as in the 
pan. The faster come-up time in the saucepan, com- 
pensated for by the longer cooling period, makes the 
over-all processing period in the saucepan equal to 
that in the large canner. 

This new method eliminates the need for testing 
or nudging the weight-type control to see if pressure 
is exhausted. It also eliminates all possibility 
of dropping pressure too abruptly and thereby losing 
liquid from the jars. 

To determine adequate thermal processes for the 

rarious vegetables, a study of the operation of the 
saucepan was made before the experiment with the 
inoculated packs was conducted. 

The pressure saucepan used in these experiments 
was a four-quart pan having a weight-type pressure 
control designed to limit pressure to five, ten, and 
fifteen pounds at sea level. The control jiggles when 
the heat is too high, exhausting excess pressure, and 
automatically maintains the constant pressure neces- 
sary for canning. The pan was equipped with a 
safety fuse plug. To facilitate the insertion of 
thermocouples, 2 three-quarter inch holes were made 
in the lid of the saucepan. These holes were fitted 
with specially designed packing glands to insure 
steam-tight connections. The photograph shows the 
laboratory setup. Thermocouples were tightened 
into the packing glands so that one extended two 
inches into the saucepan while the other passed 
through a third packing gland in the lid of one of 
the jars. This thermocouple extended to a point 
near the center of the jar. Ten pounds pressure was 
used in all experiments, and temperatures were re- 
corded at one-minute intervals. After the desired 
process time was reached, the heat was turned off 
and the saucepan allowed to cool normally. The 
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‘anning was done in pint jars fitted with two-piece 
lids. 


After numerous experimental packs with different 
vegetables, it was concluded that, from the stand- 
point of the canner, four standard pint jars and one 
quart of water were the most efficient load for the 
four-quart saucepan. This method insured suffi- 
cient water to carry out even the longest process, 
and the four pint jars filled the saucepan to capacity. 
For three pint jars, one and one-half quarts of water 
were found to be necessary to make the come-up 
time of the jars similar to that of a four-jar load. 

Experimental processes were also run in an effort 
to determine whether bleeding the saucepan for one 
minute prior to putting the pressure control in place 
had any effect on the come-up time of the pan. In 
one instance, the pressure control was put into place 
immediately, while in the other instance the control 
was set after steam had escaped from the vent for 
one minute. 

It was concluded that allowing steam to flow from 
the vent tube of this type of saucepan would have 
little effect upon the come-up time, especially since 
it is nearly impossible to have air trapped inside the 
saucepan after the second or third jiggle of the con- 
trol. This type of pressure control releases most, if 
not all, of the air in the pan before the first jiggle. 

So that spoilage might be favored as much as pos- 
sible, the vegetables and jars were handled in a pur- 
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posely careless manner before sealing. The vege- 
tables were not washed before blanching and were 


A research worker in the 
Kraska Food Laboratory 
makes notes on experiments 
with the new canning proce- 
ess. In this view, the 
setup is shown which was 
used when checking the in 
ternal temperatures of the 
jars and the pressure sauce 
pan by means of thermo 
couples. Note the position 
of the holes for the thermo- 
couples and their sealing in 
the packing glands, which 
insure steam-tight connec- 
tions. Four-quart pans were 


used. 


packed tightly into the jars to cut heat transfer by 
convection to a minimum. The jars and lids were 
merely rinsed in hot water before filling. After the 
jars were filled and the vegetables covered with boil- 
ing water, good canning procedure was rigidly fol- 
lowed. The test culture was putrefactive anaerobe 

No. 3679, obtained from the American Type Culture 

Collection. A standard gas range burner was the 

source of heat in all experiments. The following 

steps were carried out for each inoculated experimen- 
tal pack with peas: (Other vegetables were treated 
in the same manner). 
1. Peas were placed in boiling water and boiled for 
one minute. 
2. The pint jars and lids were rinsed in hot water 
immediately before filling. 

3. The peas were packed tightly to within one-half 

inch of the top of the jars. 

4. The peas were covered with fresh, boiling water. 

5. Each jar was inoculated with 1 ml of a 10,000 

per ml spore suspension of putrefactive anaerobe 
No. 3679. 

6. A thermocouple was inserted through the pack- 
ing gland in the lid of jar number one so that it 
extended into the area which is slowest to heat. 

. The lips of the jars were wiped and the lids fas- 
tened in place. 
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8. The jars were placed in the pressure saucepan 
containing boiling water, and the pressure con- 
trol was put into the position marked for ten 
pounds. 

9. The initial temperatures of jar number one and 
the saucepan were recorded as soon as the cover 
was fastened into place. 

10. Successive packs were processed for varying 
lengths of time. 

11. Jar number one was subcultured into liver broth 
immediately after processing. 

12. Jars number two, three, and four were incubated 
at 37°C until signs of spoilage appeared. If 
no spoilage occurred, jar number two was sub- 
cultured after one month at 37°C. Jars number 
three and four were subcultured after corre- 
sponding intervals of time. 

Spore stocks were grown in liver broth sealed with 
3 per cent agar and incubated at 37° C for ten days. 
After incubation, the cultures were pasteurized by 
heating at 85°C for ten minutes. Spore counts were 
made in liver broth to which 1.5 per cent agar was 
added. Anaerobic plates were made according 
to the method of Snieszko, 1930. The plates were 
incubated for 72 hours at 37°C. Frequent spore 
counts were made throughout the course of the ex- 
periments. 

The sterilizing value (F») of the processes was ob- 
tained by analyses of the heat penetration data ac- 
cording to the nomogram method of Olson and 
Stevens (Food Research 4, No. 1, 1939). 

Table 2 shows the result of the inoculated experi- 
mental packs on peas. 

Since the spores of putrefactive anaerobe No. 3679 
are nearly twice as heat resistant as those of Colos- 
tridium botulinum in phosphate buffer at pH 7.0, it 
was assumed that any thermal process which de- 
stroyed the putrefactive anaerobe would also kill the 
spores of Clostridium botulinum. Allowing a safety 
factor of 15 minutes beyond the first process time at 
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which sterilization was adequate, our recommended 
process for peas is 40 minutes at 240°F. The em- 
ployment of good canning procedures would consti- 
tute an additional safety factor. 


TABLE 2 


Results of inoculated experimental packs on peas 


PROCESS TIME STERILIZING 
M SPOILAGE RESULTS 


AT 240°F VALUE (Fo) 

minutes 
15 0.48 Spoiled 
20 1.50 Spoiled 
25 2.20 No spoilage 
30 3.50 No spoilage 
35 5.50 No spoilage 
40 6.71 No spoilage 


Our experience with peas and other vegetables has 
brought out the importance of carefully complying 
with the following rules for successful home canning: 
1. Use only fresh, succulent vegetables for canning. 
2. Wash all vegetables at least twice in cold water. 
3. Wash the jars and lids thoroughly in hot, soapy 

water before use. Rinse in clear water. 

4. Keep the jars in boiling water until they are ready 
for filling. 

5. Have the vegetables as hot as possible when filling 
the jars. 

6. Do not pack the jars too tightly. 

7. Fill the jars to within one inch of the top when 
‘anning starchy foods, such as peas, shelled beans, 
and corn. This allows a good vacuum to develop 
inside the jars. Leave one-half inch head space 
for other foods. 

8. Cover the vegetables with boiling water or brine, 
seal, and process at once. 

9. Remove the jars immediately after the entire 
heating and cooling process has been completed. 
Tap the jar lids with a knife or pencil to test 
whether a good seal and vacuum have been ob- 
tained. A clear ringing sound indicates a satis- 
factory vacuum. 


If You Want Someone Overseas to Receive Your Journal 


JOURNAL readers who would be willing to mail their copy overseas each month 
after it has been read, but lack the name of someone to send it to, may secure 
the name of a person or institution who would like to have it by sending a 
post card with a return card attached to Dr. Louise Stanley, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 
Dr. Stanley is performing this service of facilitating connections between AHEA 
members and persons and institutions in other countries as a member of the 
international committee of the American Home Economics Association. 

Except for the September JouRNAL, most issues can be sent to any foreign 
country for 9 cents postage (13 cents for each 2 ounces). The envelope must 
be marked Prinrep Marrer. The September issue requires 12 cents postage. 
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The Family Manages Its Money 


Mrs. Crandall is an assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics at Rhode Island State College. She and Irma 
Gross are coauthors of the bool: ‘Home Management in 
Theory and Practice.” The paper on which this ar- 
ticle was based was presented at the 1947 annual meet- 
ing of the National Council on Family Relations. 


FAMILY’S management of its money is of 
great significance because, as Elizabeth Hoyt 
comments in Consumption in Our Sociely, 

“One buys the quality of one’s life with one’s time, 
energy, and money.” That simple statement first 
emphasizes the fact that decisions concerning the use 
of resources actually determine what kind of people 
we become and second implies the interrelatedness 
of resources. Though money is one of our tangible 
resources, its greatest importance lies in its effect 
upon a most intangible concept—quality of life. 

This concept, though a somewhat new approach, is 
compatible with the definition of management as a 
process used to insure the achievement of goals. 
From this point of view, a family cannot manage its 
money effectively until it establishes its goals. In 
the past, most attempts to help families with their 
money problems have taken the form of techniques 
of budgeting or planning for future expenditures. 
These attempts have not been too successful; in fact, 
a distinct resistance to the idea of budgeting 
has developed. 

A family’s success in managing its money depends 
upon (1) its acceptance of a philosophy which will be 
satisfying to it over a long period of time and (2) its 
ability to apply the managerial process to achieving 
its goals, making use of all known techniques. 

Many people who have not made conscious de- 
cisions as to what they want from life give evidence 
of unconscious decisions. One family spends widely 
on clothes and for a flashy car, while another family 
drives an old car and limits the variety of clothes to 
save for a son’s college education. The basic reason 
for these differences is not how much money people 
have but what is important to them. 


Goals Reflect Family’s Philosophy 


A plan for spending is a plan for complete family 
living, since it reflects the family’s fundamental phi- 
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losophy and since, according to Hoyt’s concept, it 
implies the interrelatedness of resources. Decisions 
about spending money determine how time and en- 
ergy will be used. The woman who decides to cut 
clothing costs by making her own clothes must free 
many hours for this work. A family may decide that 
its income is too small and that the simplest way to 
increase it is for the wife to work outside the home. 
Her time and energy are used very differently as a 
result of this decision. 

Since a family must determine its own philosophy 
and set up its own goals, how shall the family mem- 
bers proceed? First of all, they should establish 
long-time goals to give the proper perspective for 
evaluating short-time plans. For example, if the 
family has a long-time goal of a college education for 
the children, its members immediately see the need 
for saving now. 

In selecting goals, the family must recognize the 
many choices which exist. Before determining their 
selection, however, the family members should go 
through the process John Dewey called “dramatic 
rehearsal.”’ This process consists of mentally carry- 
ing each possibility to its completion and weighing 
its advantages and disadvantages before any action 
is taken. 


Some Choices Follow Group Patterns 


Since most families want to be accepted and ad- 
mired by members of their group, the goals chosen 
may be similar within a group. A selective choice of 
goals, however—though many of the goals are those 
considered important by the group—is quite different 
from a choice of those same goals through blind fol- 
lowing of the group. 

Many expenditures, motivated by a desire for 
social approval, are justifiable within themselves. 
The result depends upon: (1) the intrinsic value of 
the item chosen and (2) the choices one is forced to 
eliminate by following the group. In the first case, 
playing bridge for high stakes because others do, is 
a questionable use of money, while giving money to 
the church may be a worthy use. The second factor 
is less tangible but just as real. If a family invests 
so much money in a new car that there are no funds 
for dental care, purchase of the car is an example of 
following the crowd to the detriment of the family. 
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To be different from the group requires real cour- 
age but brings real satisfaction. The thoughtful 
family makes sure that the goods, services, and satis- 
factions for which it spends its money have real 
meaning for its own members regardless of the opin- 
ions of others. Often the family which has dared to 
be selective finds that instead of losing approval it 
has gained prestige. The family must be sure, how- 
ever, that its goals are truly accepted by all its mem- 
bers and are not accepted at merely a verbal level. 
One of the reasons budgets may fail, is that they are 
based upon goals which people think they should con- 
sider important but which are not imbedded strongly 
enough to compel action. 


Techniques Play a Part 


Important as a carefully considered, selective, ac- 
cepted philosophy is in determining how the family’s 
money will be spent, techniques do play a part. 
Their value is apparent in such areas as energy man- 
agement, where techniques have been lacking. The 
major change is that of seeing that techniques can 
be applied only after fundamental values for a par- 
ticular family have been established. Techniques in 
relation to money have been developed largely in the 
area of planning. Management consists of three 
steps: planning, control of the execution of the plan, 
and evaluation of both the plan and its control. 
There is a distinct need for techniques in the last two 
steps of the process. 

In the first, or planning stage, sometimes wrongly 
considered the entire process of management, all that 
is done is to bring estimated expenditures in line with 
estimated income prior to spending that income. 
This stage of the process is not simple, however, for 
it determines what is to be included and what is to 
be eliminated in the plan. A practical suggestion is 
that the family make a list of everything it needs 
and wants; it will thus make more satisfying choices. 

Most people have had at least one experience of 
making a financial plan which did not work. Per- 
haps the fault lay in the plan itself, but more likely 
no arrangements were made for carrying out the plan. 
An analysis of the causes of the failure might suggest 
techniques to improve handling of the control stage. 
One suggestion is to spread heavy expenses through- 
out the year. Another technique is to break down 
the amounts allowed to figures which are easily 
grasped. If the recreation fund is reduced to the 
specific items covered, such as a concert series of 
eight numbers for six dollars or movies every other 
week, these serve as a mental check. While most 
people steer as far away from accounts as possible, 
they are an admirable means for checking the plan 
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in action if they are totaled and compared with the 
budget frequently. Some families attempt bank-like 
accuracy, which is not necessary. It is certainly 
more helpful to know for purposes of control and 
evaluation how 90 per cent of the income was spent 
than to have no record; more than a 10 per cent 
leeway seems unnecessary. Some changes must be 
recognized as inevitable and not as reasons for throw- 
ing the entire plan overboard. The family’s long- 
time goals should be the basis for making these 
adjustments. 


How Well Did the Plan Work? 


In evaluation of the management of money (the 
third step in the managerial process), accounts are 
again helpful, for they are a record of how the money 
was actually spent. In a study of the accounts and 
of the family’s subjective reactions to the plan, the 
following questions may be illuminating. Was the 
plan too rigid and inflexible? Did the family make 
adherence to it a fetish? Was it realistic, reflecting 
small likes and dislikes of the group as well as funda- 
mental values? Did it represent the kind of life the 
family really wants? Did lack of detail in the plan 
make it easy for the family to overspend without re- 
alizing it? 

Questions to help evaluate control of the plan 
might include: Were accounts kept accurately 
enough to be of any help? Do the budget and ac- 
counts have the same column headings so that ex- 
penditure groups are the same as planning groups? 
Were accounts used to show danger spots to be cor- 
rected? Did lack of detail in itemizing accounts make 
comparisons impossible? Did too much detail cause 
the accounting system to bog down? 

It is even possible to evaluate one’s evaluation. 
Three questions are: Have accounts been kept but 
not used in evaluation? Has the family excused its 
failures too easily? Has the family judged success 
in terms of the goals set? 

We have a long way to go in enlisting families to 
undertake programs of money management. In 
a Michigan study of approximately 400 rural fami- 
lies, it was reported that slightly less than 25 per 
cent planned for current use of money. People want 
help in their financial management, however. In 
convincing families of the value of managing their 
money nothing succeeds like success; therefore, we 
need to help them by having them decide what is 
important to them and by giving them the techniques 
for achieving these goals. Management of money is 
time and energy consuming; but, if one is at the 
same time determining the quality of his life, cer- 
tainly the expenditure is warranted. 
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The Farm Home Improves Its Equipment 


Dr. Dickins, head of the home economics department 
of the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, 
has made several studies of socioeconomic problems 
affecting Mississippi farm families. This article, 
which includes data from a study now in progress, was 
approved by the Experiment Station as Paper No. 142, 
New Series, September 21, 1948. 


HAT changes have taken place in the kinds 

and amounts of housing facilities, equipment, 

and furnishings used by farm families is known 
and commonly observed. Data concerning the kinds 
of changes within the same group o! families during 
two such periods, however, are limited. This 
article presents some facts and figures concerning 
such changes among 73 Mississippi farm families in 
the 14-year interval between 1935 and 1948. 

The 1948 material on housing equipment and 
facilities is part of the na‘‘onal project “A Study of 
Household Activities, Facilities and Family Prefer- 
ences in Selected Areas of the South.”” The sample 
was drawn by the Institute of Statistics of North 
Carolina State College to represent the lower coastal 
plains area of Mississippi. It includes two kinds of 
areas: (1) those to be analyzed with the regular sam- 
ple of the coastal plains areas of the southern region 
as well as with the state sample and (2) those to be 
analyzed with the state sample only. The study was 
limited to farm-owner families in which a member 
of the family operated the farm. A family, to be 
included, must have owned three acres or products 
valued at $450. The family must, in addition, have 
had a female homemaker of 16 years of age or over 
and have consisted of two members or more. 

The 1935 material was secured from questionnaires 
returned from the same families. These question- 
naires were mailed to every family by whom housing 
schedules had been completed, if the homemaker in 
the family was 35 years old or over. This list in- 
cluded 100 families. Seventy-seven families re- 
turned the questionnaires. Four of the 77 women 
returning the questionnaires, however, stated they 
were not married in 1935. 

Families in the 1948 housing study were given a 
socioeconomic rating based on replies to questions 
about the ownership of certain material possessions 
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and about the schooling and social participation of 
the family head and his wife. These data have been 
found by Sewell to be related to family socioeconomic 
status. The average socioeconomic score of the 
97 families receiving the questionnaire was 69; the 
average score of those returning the questionnaire 
was 70. Three letters containing questionnaires 
were returned unclaimed. Each family in the 
housing study had been located on an area sketch 
map, but its address had not been secured. (Ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to the post office nearest the 
location as shown on the area sketch. 


Description of Families 


At the time of the housing study, homemakers in 
42 of the families were 35 to 50 years of age. In 
31 of the families, they were 50 to 70 years of age. 
The average age of homemakers in families of the 
first group Was 41 years. Homemakers in the second 
group averaged 57 years. Many of the younger- 
homemaker families were in that stage of the family 
cycle when family size is greatest. In many of the 
older-homemaker families, the children had left 
home, thus reducing the size of the family. The 
average size of the former group of families was 4.9 
members; that of the latter group was 3.4 members. 

The two groups of families seemed to be similar 
except for this difference in the stage of the family 
cycle. Both groups consisted of white farm- 
owner families. 

The socioeconomic rating was about the same 
(68 for the younger-homemaker group, 71 for the 
older). All except one family in the younger group 
and two in the older group had lived in the open 
country in 1935. 


Water, Lights, and Fuel 


In table 1 is shown the proportion of the families of 
younger and older homemakers who had water 
piped into the house and modern bathroom equip- 
ment in 1935 and in 1948. Many families in both 
groups had had water piped into the house in the 
interval between 1935 and 1948, but a larger per- 
centage of the homemakers of the older group had 
had this done. The homemakers of the younger 
group, however, had more often added modern bath- 
room facilities, such as flush toilets and bathtubs 
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with running f qijthe younger group 


had water in the house; bu#of thése who had, about 
one-half had modern bathroom equipment. Only 
oid Hod older group who had had 
water piped into the house had provided such equip- 
ment. The younger group may have had more ex- 
posure, to, modern equipment and hence 
had greater for 

lo TABLE.1 
Familien with piped into house and. bathroom 


bares 


oh 


FAMILIES WITH|31 FAMILIES WITH 
= HOMEMAKERS 35 | HOMEMAKERS 50 
(!! WATER FACILITIES To 50 YEARS To 70 YEARS 
De | In 1935 | In 1948 | In 1935 | In 1948 
per cent|per cent |per cent | per cent 
oil) 
Water piped into house... . 2 45 10 61 
0 21 7 13 
Bath tub with running water...; 0 19 7 10 
2 2 0 7 
Lav atory with > cr water...| 0 19 7 16 
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In the.1935-48 interval, the shift from kerosene to 
electric lights, was evenygreater than the shift from 
theobueket in the :wellitd ithe faucet at the kitchen 
pericent of the families with homemakers 
35 ito. 50) years of agéshad electric lights in 1935 and 
74\percent.in 1948. Six per¢emof the families with 
50 to 70: year'bld homemaker hid electric lights in 

1935 and ‘84! per! 19482" Programs of the 
Rural have put elec- 
tridit Within: thie’ of? many: bfthe“farm fami- 
lids ‘Mississippi he" majority can 
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TABLE 2 
usitig btirious' Kinds ap Yar heating 
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“In 1935 | In 1948 1988 
per cent cent | percent 


change ‘in, the. of fuel for heating 
by. th 5e, families i in the, 1935-48 period had not, been, 
so, great, as the change in, lighting, probably hegause 
ful, cap. he, obtained from the, without, eost. 


As, homemaker expressed_it, ‘It’s there; it seems 
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as if we ought to use it.’’ As will be noted in table 
2, in 1935 all of the families of the younger home- 
makers and 94 per cent of those of the older home- 
makers heated with wood. By 1948, 33 per cent of 
the families of the younger group and 39 per cent of 
the families of the older group heated with gas, 
usually with Butane gas. So great has been the in- 
crease in the use of gas for heating that in most of the 
towns men will be found who spend their full time 
servicing rural families with gas. A few families 
used more than one fuel in heating. Generally, it 
was wood in combination with oil or with gas. 


TABLE 3 


Families having various kinds of refrigerators 


31 FAMILIES WITH 
HOMEMAKERS 
50 To 70 YEARS 


42 FAMILIES WITH 
HOMEMAKERS 


KIND OF REFRIGERATOR 35 To 50 YEARS 


In 1948 


In 1935 In 1935 | In 1948 

per cent per cent per cent per cent 
None. §2 29 45 16 
Ice. . 38 21 48 29 
Electric... 0 45 7 | 48 
0 5 0 7 


Household Equipment 


The majority of farm families had their laundry 
done at home in 1935 and in 1948. The proportion 
of families among whom it was done at home, how- 
ever, was about 10 per cent less in both groups in 
1948 than in 1935. Several homemakers in each of 
the groups reported taking their laundry to a ‘‘wash- 
ateria”’ or a “‘launderette.”’ 

In 1935, not one of the 73 families had a power 
washing machine. Only three families, however, 
had electricity at that time. In 1948, 32 per cent of 
the families in the younger homemaker group and 
31 per cent in the older homemaker group who had 
washing done at home had power washing machines. 

, The proportion of families owning power washing 
machines, did not increase as much in the 1935-48 
period, as did the proportion owning mechanical 
refaigerators. in 1935, only two families had me- 
chanical :nefrigerators, both of them in the older 
homemaker: gtoup.!: By 1948, 38 families owned 
themei! rove 

The iherease iv mechanioal refrigerators has come 
from. two Sourees> fromi the group formenly using: ice 
refrigerators and from the: group having to refniger-: 
ator. It is interesting to note im tabled: that the: 
proportion of famihes with no refrigerator detreastd 
greatly im the 144year imtérval in-both groups.» 
The steam pressure canner was one piece of equips: 
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ment that was owned by more of the families of 
younger women. In 1935, about one-fifth of the 
younger homemaker families and one-seventh of the 
older homemaker families owned pressure canners. 
In 1948, about two-thirds of the younger and one- 
half of the older group owned them. It may be that 
the younger homemakers had had more i struction 
and experience in the use of the pressure canner in 
school and clubs and, as a result, set a higher value 
on ownership. Another possibility is that more of 
the younger families were Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration families, who are encouraged and assisted in 
purchasing cookers. 

There were several housing items owned by fewer 
of the older homemakers in 1948 than in 1935. One 
of them was a sewing machine. Ninety-seven per 
cent of the older homemakers reported owning one 
in 1935 and 87 per cent in 1948. On several of the 
housing schedules, the field agent had written ‘“‘gave 
machine to daughter,” or “gave machine to daugh- 
ter-in-law.’’ The reverse was the case with younger 
homemaker families. Seventy-one per cent of these 
families owned a sewing machine in 1935 and 86 per 
cent in 1948. 


TABLE 4 
Families owning radios and a piano or organ 
| 
42 FAMILIES WITH) 31 FAMILIES WITH 


HOMEMAKERS 35 | HOMEMAKERS 50 
ITEM TO 50 YEARS TO 70 YEARS 


In 1935 In 1948 In 1935 In 1948 


per cent per cenit per cent per cent 


No radio ee 14 58 0 
Console radio only 2 7 0 3 
Table radio only se 74 42 90 
Both kinds of radios 0 5 0 7 


17 19 23 13 


Piano or organ 


Radios, Pianos, and Furniture 


Fifty per cent of the younger homemaker families 
and 58 per cent of the older homemaker families 
reported ‘“‘no radio” in 1935. By 1948, only 14 per 
cent of the younger homemaker family group and 
none of the older homemaker family group reported 
“no radio.” 

A table radio was the type most generally owned 
by both groups. One-fifth of the homemaker group 
of 35 to 50 years and one-fourth of the homemaker 
group of 50 to 70 years owned more than one radio 
in 1948. In 1935, there was only one family with 
two radios. 

Changes in the number of older families owning 
radios and the number owning pianos or organs were 
significant. As will be noted from table 4, 42 per 
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cent of the older families owned a radio in 1935; 
23 per cent a piano or organ. In 1948, all of the 
older families owned a radio; only 13 per cent owned 
a piano or organ. Several of the homemakers in the 
older group had given the piano or organ to a daugh- 
ter or son who could play it. 

The proportion owning davenports, armchairs, 
rocking chairs, and buffets, as well as the number of 
these furniture items owned, increased in families of 
both groups of homemakers in the 1935-48 interval 
(table 5). Families of the 50 to 70 year homemaker 
group, however, tended to have this furniture more 
often, or to have it in greater quantities than fami- 
lies of the 35 to 50 year homemaker group. Severa! 
homemakers could not remember the number of 
armchairs and of rocking chairs owned in 1935; 
therefore, information from these families is not 
given for either period. 

Rocking chairs were more popular with both 


TABLE 5 
Families owning specified items of furniture 
31 FAMILIES WITH 


HOMEMAKERS 5) 
TO 70 YEARS 


42 FAMILIES WITH 
HOMEMAKERS 35 
FURNITURE TO 50 YEARS 


In 1935 In 1948 In 1935 In 1948 


per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Davenport 
None 57 36 55 29 
One 13 57 42 52 
Two 0 7 3 16 
Three 0 0 0 3 
Armchairs 
None 42 410 38 26 
One 17 24 10 26 
Two 24 24 16 22 
Three 2 5 10 10 
Four or more 10 2 10 0 
No report 5 5 16 16 
Rocking chairs 
None 10 10 10 10 
One i2 26 10 19 
Two 57 19 32 19 
Three 5 19 7 7 
Four or more 7 17 19 23 
No report 10 10 23 23 
Desks 
None 98 83 74 Sl 
One 2 17 23 19 
Two 0 0 3 0 
Buffet or sideboard 
None 79 62 61 5S 
One 21 36 36 39 
Two 0 2 3 3 
Dining table 
None 10 10 10 3 
One 90 90 87 97 
Two 0 0 3 0 
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groups than were davenports and armchairs. In lines so that electricity can easily be obtained for the 
1948, about the same proportion of families in both homes. 
groups owned one or more armchairs as owned one Other factors in the improvement of housing 
or more davenports. facilities, equipment, and furnishings are increased 

Most families owned dining tables in both periods. emphasis on housing in the educational programs 
There was no change in the younger homemaker of the state and better transportation facilities which 
group in the two periods, while relatively more of te bring rural and urban groups in closer touch with 
older homemaker group had dining tables in 1948 each other. 
than in 1935. But te difference in the proportion of Home economists have done much to improve the } 
those owning tables was not great. housing of farm families. They can do more. It 

The desk is another piece of furniture owned by is important that they work with organized groups 
fewer families among the older homemakers but by and planning committees to maintain and improve 
more families of younger homemakers in 1948 than in the economic situation of the farm family. It is 
1935. important that they be familiar with the assistance 

. eae which farm families may receive from the various 

Improvement of Housing Facilities agencies, such as TVA, REA, or power companies. 

The question might well be asked why the 50 to It is important that they give and/or sponsor courses 
70 year homemaker family had so few of the facili- providing fundamental information and experience 
ties, equipment, and furniture in 1935. After all, in farm housing problems. It is important that 
this family was in about the same state of the family they set up more farm-home demonstrations and 
cycle in 1935 that the 35 to 50 year homemaker that they increase the number of tours to such 
family was in 1948. One factor which accounts for demonstrations. It is important that more teach- 
this difference is that the 1935 study found these ing, more radio talks, more articles be focused on the a 


families in the latter part of the severe business de- 
pression of the early thirties, while the 1948 study 
took note of them in a time of relative prosperity for 
farmers. 

In 1935, comparatively few farm families in Miss- 
issippi had central station electricity near their 
homes. Recent reports on the three counties in 
which the housing study was made show that 65 per 
cent of the farms are near enough to electric power 


improvement of farm housing. It is important 
that the homemaker and other family members be 
trained to spend wisely for housing. It is important 
that young farm families be given assistance in 
securing housing facilities, equipment, and furnish- 
ings that make for family comfort and convenience. 
Convenient and comfortable housing is especially im- 
portant when the children are young and the home- 
maker is overburdened with homemaking tasks. 


AHEA’s Part in the Stockholm Congress 


The Seventh International Congress of Home Economies in Stockholm, 
August 22 to 27, 1949, gives members of the American Home Economics 
Association an opportunity to express their interest in the rehabilitation of e 
home economics in foreign countries. AHEA has a serious responsibility to- 
ward the countries which look to America for leadership. It would be well 
to have as large a delegation as possible and to have various fields or areas 
of home economics represented. 

Just prior to the Stockholm Congress, the International Commission of Fam- 
ily Education will hold the Sixth International Congress of Family Education 
in Brussels, August 16 to 19, 1949. 

Since the dates of these congresses will be at the height of the tourist sea- 
son, those who expect to attend are urged to make reservations very soon— 
no later than January 1, 1949. The rates quoted by Thomas Cook & Sons 
for the Scandinavian Air Lines are: $427 (one way); $768.60 (round trip). 
By boat, the Swedish American Lines’ quotations are: First class, (on the 
Gripsholm or Stockholm) $285 up for one way; cabin class, (Gripsholm) $220 
for one way; tourist class, (Gripsholm) $180 and (Stockholm) $190 for one 
way. The rate is double for round trip. Rates are quoted from New York and 
do not include the Brussels stopover. Those who plan to attend either con- 
gress should notify Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary, AHEA, 700 Victor 
Building, Washington 1, D. C. oie - 
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The Consumer Speaks on Straight Chairs 


Miss Mason is a district-agent and home furnishing 
specialist in the Maryland Extension Service. She 
has conducted a project since 1945 with Maryland 
homemakers on functional design in straight chairs, 
easy chairs, chests, and tables. Her training was at 
Drexel Institute and at Cornell University. 


OMEN who can talk for hours on the 
price, materials, style, and serviceability 
of house dresses are at a loss for words 
when it comes to straight chairs. Consumers know 
the terms “plackets” and “findings” and “sizing 
agents,” but how many of them can distinguish a 
doweled from a mortise-and-tenon joint? The lack 
of a common language about chairs is significant. 

Consumers are beginning to speak about furni- 
ture, however. For the first time in the AHEA Con- 
sumer Speaks project, women have been given the 
chance to discuss, analyze, and vote for the char- 
acteristics of straight chairs which they consider 
essential or desirable. Though she may not know 
the right terminology, the consumer does know what 
she wants. Functional design, a chair built for 
comfort, is her first concern. She also wants sturdy 
construction, minimum decoration, good wood, and 
a finish that is easy to maintain. 

The consumers who spoke were from nine states, 
representing the important regional areas of the 
United States, except New England. Sixty-five 
groups are included. The total number of women 
taking part in the discussions and voting was 1,212. 
Of the 65 groups, 40 per cent were members of home 
economics extension organizations; 21.5 per cent 
belonged to federated clubs; the remaining voters 
were divided among 12 other organizations, including 
students and businesswomen. Members of 50 groups 
voting were homemakers. 


Consumers Need Common Terms for Chairs 


The listing of preferred characteristics showed, in 
addition to a wide variation in the use of terms, an 
extensive distribution of these preferences over a 


large number of items. The table given here was 


taken from sections of the tabulations where terms 
appeared to have the same meaning and could be 
listed under specific headings. 
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One state, conscious of the lack of a common vo- 
cabulary to describe accurately the point in question, 
said that this factor caused a lack of uniformity in 
voting. This variance in meaning was obviously 
the reason for the varied and loose classification in 
particular areas. Some confusion was evident also 
in the use of the term “design” in its relation to form 
and function with its use in relation to methods of 
construction. 

There was no confusion, however, in the minds of 
the voters when they discussed comfort. The word 
appeared as a qualifying term in describing other 
desired characteristics of design and was repeated 
with enough emphasis to be listed as a separate 
heading in the table. 

The group thought almost entirely in terms of 
wood as chair material. The two references to metal 
were that it should not stain kitchen floors and that 
forms should be molded without sharp cutting edges. 
Bent wood and molded plywood were not men- 
tioned. 


They Want Durable Construction 


When questions as to the kind of wood came into 
discussions under the topics of construction, finish, 
or the type of information wanted on a label, hard- 
wood was most often mentioned. Other expressions 
used were “good wood,” “properly seasoned wood,”’ 
and properly treated wood of equal quality through- 
out. 

As a whole, the group did not feel that an up- 
holstered seat was necessary on straight chairs, 
but if used, it should have enough resilience to com- 
ply with the form-fitting requirement. If up- 
holstered seats were used, the consumers wanted 
them covered with durable, colorfast material which 
would be easy to clean. They insisted that the 
seat should be so designed that the cover could be 
replaced by the homemaker. 

When they considered bracing, the groups were 
divided between two methods of construction: fac- 
tory and provincial handmade with the legs doweled 
into the seat, or seat frame, and braced with rungs. 
The traditional number of rungs, they thought, was 
not compatible with the requirement for a chair 
that would be easy to take care of. Consumers 
objected because a chair constructed in this way 
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Distribution of votes on characteristics preferred in straight chairs 


VOTES ON 


CHARACTERISTICS 
TOTAL 


SPECIFICATION VOIES 


As As 
Essential Desirable 


number number number 


Design characteris- Seat shape: Form fitting for comfort; lower at back 239 139 378 
tics planned for | Seat height: Comfortable distance from floor—17” to 18” 115 0 115 
“comfort Heights for short and tall people 154 71 225 
Seat width: Comfortably wide 121 64 185 
Seat depth: 16” to 18” 82 16 98 
| Back: Slant or rake 1” to 4”, depending on height 114 22 136 
Curved horizontally for form fitting 263 122 385 
| Legs: Set squarely on floor 155 25 180 
Design appearance Attractive appearance 125 142 267 
| Pleasing balance 253 117 370 
Simple lines, easy to dust 116 28 144 
Construction Doweled and mortise-and-tenon joints 419 32 151 
| Permanent, moisture-resistant glue 1S7 20 207 
Braces under all seat corners 225 66 291 
| Legs and posts cut on straight grain of wood SO 2 82 
Sturdy but light enough to be lifted easily 145 39 184 
Durable, sturdy 354 15 369 
Hardwood 160 115 275 
Finish Smooth (no splinters) 265 314 579 
Soft, mellow finish 35 21 56 
Natural wood 28 0 28 
| Resistant to alcohol, chemicals, and scratches 24 9 33 
Comfort Comfortable 201 0 201 
Comfortable, well-proportioned 167 27 14 
Measurements for comfort, to meet requirements of most 
51 0 51 


persons 


would have to be moved when a vacuum cleaner is 
used. 

The word “style” did not appear in the list of 
preferred characteristics but was implied under 
preferences in regard to appearance. The implica- 
tion was that good modern styles were preferred but 
that chairs should harmonize with furniture already 
on hand. 

Low to medium was the indicated preference for 
the height of the chair back. The lowest dimension 
for the back was suggested for kitchen chairs, a 
lowness which would permit free action of the arms 
and shoulders when the worker was seated. 


They Look for Informative Labels 


Consumers today are looking for labels that give 
specific information about what they buy; straight 
chairs are no exception. The percentage of voting 
on items under this heading, however, indicated a 
timidity in making definite statements about what 
they wanted on the label. The majority of votes 
were for the kind of wood and the type of joinery. 
Taese items were mentioned as frequently as the 


desire for comfort. Seventy-eight per cent of the 
voters were homemakers; 522 were from families 
of two to three persons; 492, from families of four 
to six persons; 52 represented families of seven or 
more. Their concern about the need for a comfort- 
able and sturdy straight chair is well warranted. 

The comment, “‘Cost should be fair both to manu- 
facturers and consumers,” indicates that consumers 
are always willing to pay reasonable prices for chairs 
that meet their requirements. 

With these expressions of preference, and in spite 
of the confusion in the use of terms, the consumer 
has made a good case for a functionally designed 
straight chair that conforms to body shape and will 
help the worker maintain good posture when she is 
seated. Comments from various states indicate 
that chairs in local markets do not meet the needs 
of present-day usage. The consumers who took 
part in these discussions believe that they will be 
more alert from now on to facts about buying straight 
chairs and about furniture generally. Fifteen 
different items of furniture have been suggested for 
future study. 
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Art Is for Everyone 


Miss Mann, a teacher in Cleveland High School, St. 
Louis, has served as president of the Missourt Home 
Economics Association twice. She ts vice-chairman 
of the AHEA’s art division. Her bachelor’s degree 
is frem Kansas State College and her master’s degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. 


HE silence was ominous in the nursery school. 

To the uninitiated it could have only 

one meaning—mischief brewing. But no! 
There they were, some dozen babies, each in front of 
his own easel, engrossed in creating masterpieces of 
uninhibited color with finger painting. 

Somewhere along the way, adults lose the spon- 
taneous pleasure children experience through color, 
line, texture, or mass. It is hard to say what hap- 
pens with the passing of childhood that dulls this 
absorbing urge to draw and paint. 

A desire to apply the principles of art, which are 
based on an early enthusiasm for color and design, 
lies dormant in most persons. No sane person would 
willingly accept a world lacking in harmony of line 
and color; yet adults seem afraid to trust themselves 
to express personality, through choices in such 
simple matters as their own clothing or their sur- 
roundings. They have grown self-conscious and 
afraid of their ability to arrange a bowl of flowers 
artistically or to place furniture in their own home. 
An indication of interest in art usually brings forth 
an apology of “I don’t know a thing about it. Why 
I can’t even draw a straight line.” 

Man needs to express the creative side of his nature 
in his own way and at his own level of attainment. 
If art is to flourish, it should be a part of everyday 
life. The Greeks of the Golden Age realized this 
fact, and the people of the Renaissance made much 
of their art masterpieces, for their cultures included 
Today this civilization has reached a 
Do we build or destroy? 


everyone. 
turning point. 


Art Should Be Shared 


Home economists, in their efforts toward better 
living, may be counted on to present art as something 
both cultural and practical, to be shared and en- 
joyed by all. The problem is to decide what con- 
structive efforts can be made to encourage home 
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economists to make better use of their ability, 
latent or active, in helping others gain the personal 
satisfaction which comes from increased confidence 
in their judgment and good taste. 

With a deep desire to serve in this vital part of the 
work of the American Home Economics Association, 
the art division paused to consider what is needed as 
a first step toward achieving a functional use of the 
arts and crafts for everyone. Several facts became 
evident. 

There are comparatively few home economists 
whose major interest is art; therefore, the division if 
limited to that group would be almost too small to be 
maintained as a separate unit. As a co-ordinating 
or steering committee on art, however, the division 
“an serve every department and division of the 
Association. 

The art division cuts across every area of home 
economics. In business, for example, the home 
economist often works very closely with the artist 
and the photographer in preparing promotional ma- 
terial. The homemaker wants to be proud of her 
home and to serve artistic, as well as nutritious, 
meals. The teacher and the extension worker know 
the joy of reaching into thousands of homes to 
guide people toward finer living. Every home 
economist wants to be in a position to help others 
recognize the effect of their surroundings. Not 
every home economist, however, has found it possible 
to fit art courses into her curriculum, although a 
knowledge of art is valuable, even essential, in 
whatever career she is following. May not the art 
division supplement the present knowledge of the 
home economist whose crowded college days did 
not include adequate work in arts and crafts? 


The Art Division Looks for Ways to Help 


Having faced these facts squarely, the division 
set about finding ways and means of becoming : 
co-ordinating service group to amplify the work 
already being carried on in every phase of the house- 
hold arts. 

One way is to make available personal aids and 
teaching devices that stress an appreciation of the 
beautiful in daily living. 

Since home economists find time an important 
factor in their lives, they can extend their influence 
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through miniature color slides, reproduced for 

traveling exhibits. The following categories for 

these slides are needed: 

1. Sets showing what is being done in the field of 
home economics at different educational levels 
(A committee can select slides showing the newest 
and best ideas and techniques in home decoration 
or lighting, fashion trends in relation to history, 
suggested ways to use art as an aid to child 
development, or artistry in food service.) 

2. Sets showing inspirational material with sugges- 
tions as to how it has been or can be used (This 
method is a good way to share beautiful objects. 
Historic styles may be inspirations for designing. 
Slides may also be prepared as accessories to 
lectures that carry important messages both 
verbally and visually.) 

3. Sets showing beautiful and useful things created 
inexpensively or at no cost at all (Examples are 
countless; they may include draperies, upholstery, 
table linen, clothing, even attractive meals at 
very low cost, or delightful flower arrangements.) 
Another way of bringing a usable knowledge of 

art to a large number of people is through condensa- 
tions and bibliographies. New books and articles 
that are of practical value to the increasingly art- 
minded home economist can thus be brought to her 
attention. 

Information concerning audio-visual material 
which will include sources of movies, charts, pictures, 
or radio programs, with a brief description of each, 
can be compiled. 

Another idea is the development of a program, 
perhaps in connection with a national convention, 
that cuts across the varied interests and research 
projects being carried on in art as related to home 
economics. ‘These examples illustrate a few possi- 
bilities of material for such a program. A lighting 
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engineer might discuss the research in his field. A 
nutritionist could describe the relationship between 
the appearance of food and the effect on the digestive 
processes. A specialist in quantity food service 
would have much to say about color, as would a 
decorator who is psychologist enough to study the 
personality of his client. Color reactions in experi- 
ments carried on in hospitals would point the way in 
color science. Explanations of color as it is related 
to safety, or color as it affects design in advertising, 
would challenge and broaden the horizons of an 
audience. 

As a clearinghouse for handling and distributing 
these compilations, slides, and ideas, the art division 
hopes it can be of service. Since art education can 
be used to advantage in both home and business, a 
few suggestions can be offered on sources of informa- 
tion and a little directing of trends can be given so 
that the time spent will bring greatest satisfaction. 


Results Will Be in Terms of Service 


These plans may be too broad to be carried out at 
once, but with co-operation and suggestions plus 
constructive thinking, they should materialize. The 
results, however, will be in terms of service and of 
satisfaction in creating beauty, the kind of beauty 
which has no price tag, but which is priceless and is 
for everyone. As yet, no way appears by which one 
can estimate the importance of good taste and the 
satisfaction derived from the beautiful in every walk 
of life. When that can be done, the world will 
know intrinsic values for what they are worth in 
terms of personal satisfaction. 

The comparatively small group who consider the 
arts their vocation invite you who are avocational 
artists and craftsmen to study this program of work, 
to suggest improvements, and to join with all home 
economists in spreading the creed of beauty. 


It Pays to Give 


Of course AHEA members will have a nobler motive in supporting the 
idea of a Home for Home Economics, but an incidental profit motive is a 
legitimate added incentive right now. 

As 1948 approaches its close, and you are dreading those income tax reports, 
exemptions give a ray of hope. You can vote yourself an extra deduction by 
contributing to the Permanent Headquarters Fund. 

You may also want to give this friendly tip to some other person who has 


If you want to project good deeds far into the future, a bequest will do 
the trick with your use of the form on page 10 of the advertising section. 

Checks should be made payable to Permanent Headquarters Fund, AHEA, 
and sent to your state representative or to American Home Economies Associ- 
ation, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
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Looking at Teen-Age Problems 


Dr. Cary, an associate professor of education at the 
University of Minnesota, holds degrees from the Univer- 
sities of Washington and Hawaii and from Ohio State 
University. This article is based on the talk he gave 
at the AHEA’s Minneapolis convention. See Mrs. 
Klohr’s similar study in the October 1948 Journal. 


HE wise teacher knows that boys and girls 

bring the problems of the community into the 

classroom with them. Insight into this rela- 
tionship between teen-age and community problems 
raises several questions for the modern school: How 
may teachers go about the task of locating these 
problems? To what extent are the problems of 
boys and girls educationally significant? How may 
teachers use these problems in the development of 
the curriculum? 

Teachers today employ a variety of techniques as 
means of locating teen-agers’ problems. The teacher 
who has established rapport with a group of students 
can bring many problems to light through informal 
classroom discussions or through the students’ auto- 
biographies. Still another useful device, and one 
that may be used by an entire faculty as a basis for 
curriculum development, is the Mooney Problem 
Check List, based on a study made in 1938 among stu- 
dents at McKinley High School, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

A study made this past year at the Southwest 
High School in Minneapolis by Willard W. Horns on 
Curriculum Revisions Suggested by the Use of the 
Mooney Problem Check List reveals something of 
the extent and complexity of teen-agers’ problems in 
a typical American city. 

In this study, a total of 620 pupils filled out the 
check list: 356 boys and 264 girls, in grades 9, 10, 11, 
and 12. These pupils, besides single-checking the 
problems troubling them more or less, double- 
checked those that were troubling them most. The 
Mooney Problem Check List High School Form 
includes 330 items, under 11 major categories. 

What problems do these teen-agers believe they 
are facing? The categories of the list are italicized: 


Morals and Religion 


106 were concerned because they ‘‘can’t forget some mis 
takes I’ve made”’ 

86 indicated they were “‘trying to break off a bad habit”’ 

65 were bothered about ‘‘yielding to temptations” 


MILES E. CARY 


Home and Family 
106 indicated a feeling of concern over a ‘“‘clash of opinions 
with my parents” 
105 indicated a concern over ‘‘talking back to my parents”’ 
80 were troubled over ‘‘being criticized by my parents”’ 


The Future: Vocational and Educational 

i59 were concerned over ‘‘not knowing what I really want”’ 
144 were “‘wondering what I’ll be like ten years from now”’ 
142 indicated ‘“‘needing to know my vocational abilities”’ 


Adjustment to School Work 

178 indicated they were ‘‘worrying about grades”’ 

176 were concerned about “not spending enough time in 
study”’ 

155 were troubled by being ‘‘unable to concentrate when I 
need to”’ 


Curriculum and Teaching Procedures 

201 were bothered by ‘‘dull classes”’ 

198 were troubled because they ‘‘so often feel restless in 
class”’ 

160 were concerned because ‘‘the lunch hour was too short”’ 

Health and Physical Development 

109 indicated a concern over ‘‘poor complexion’”’ 


109 were troubled over not getting ‘‘enough sleep’”’ 
88 were bothered about “‘being overweight”’ 


Finances, Living Conditions, and Employment 
154 were “wanting to earn some money of my own”’ 


112 were having trouble “learning how to save money”’ 
94 were concerned about ‘‘needing a job in vacations”’ 


Social and Recreational Activities 

110 were annoyed by ‘“‘not being allowed to use the family 
car”’ 

102 were ‘“‘wanting to learn how to dance”’ 


88 were ‘“‘ill at ease at social affairs’’ 


Courtship, Sex, and Marriage 


111 indicated a concern over having ‘‘too few dates’”’ 
106 were wondering if “I’ll find a suitable mate”’ 
73 expressed concern over being ‘‘awkward in making a 
date”’ 


Social-Psychological Relations 


176 were ‘‘wanting a more pleasing personality”’ 
114 were concerned over “‘being left out of things’’ 
111 were troubled over ‘‘disliking certain persons’”’ 


Personal-Psychological Relations 


179 were ‘“‘taking some things too seriously” 
140 were “‘afraid of making mistakes’’ 

138 were concerned over their ‘‘daydreaming”’ 
128 were disturbed over ‘‘worrying”’ 

128 were bothered by “forgetting things”’ 


Another way of viewing the concerns of these 
students is to note the items that were checked most 
frequently. Most problems, in order of rank, were; 
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RANK FREQUENCY PROBLEM tageous position to give constructive guidance and 
201 Dull classes leadership in dealing with the problems of our young 

3 198 —_ So often feel restless in class people. They have devoted special study to the 

3 179 Taking some things too seriously 2 ° 
problems of the home. They are informed con- 
4 178 Worrying about grades 3 

5.5 146 Not spending enough time in study cerning the forces that seem to be disrupting the 

5.5 176 Wanting a more pleasing personality home as a social unit. They know how important 

7 160 Lunch period too short it is that children and youth find security and under- 

5 155 Unable to concentrate when need to standing in the school and home if they are to de- 
my velop as poised, integrated, confident personalities 
10 144 Wondering what I’ll be like ten years ere 


from now 


The next question that may appropriately be 
asked is: To what extent are the problems of boys 
and girls educationally significant? A brief listing 
of certain of these implications is as follows: 

1. The problem areas in which items were checked 
most frequently were ‘adjustment to school 
work” (2471 checks by 620 pupils), ‘curriculum 
and teaching procedures” (2309 checks), and 
““personal-psychological relations” (1935 checks). 
Suggestive of these problems are such matters as 
“worrying about grades,” “too much work re- 
quired in some subjects,” and “afraid of making 
mistakes.” It is proposed that these data would 
provide a highly useful and significant basis for a 
thoroughgoing faculty study of newer develop- 
ments in the psychology of learning and mental 
hygiene applied to the work of the school. 

2. Fourth in rank of the problem-areas was “the 
future: vocational and educational.”” These data 
might serve as basis for a renewed attack on the 
problem of vocational and educational guidance. 

3. It appears that the problem of human relations 
bulks large in the thinking of these young people. 
This is indicated in such concerns as “afraid to 
speak up in class discussion,” ‘afraid of making 
mistakes,” “being left out of things,” and ‘‘clash 
of opinions between me and my parents.”’ Here 
are highly useful leads for faculty and parent 
study of problems in adolescent psychology, 
mental hygiene, and democratic social theory. 

4. It is significant that few of the young people 
covered in this study have expressed concern over 
the critical world situation in which they and their 
parents now live and which they must face soon 
as young adults. It is clearly the responsibility 
of teachers to help our boys and girls to see how 
many of their personal problems are intimately 
and inextricably bound up with the deeper prob- 
lem of achieving a satisfying, workable, democratic 
world order. 

The next question is: How may teachers use a 
study of teen-age problems in the further develop- 
ment of the curriculum? 

Homemaking teachers are in a peculiarly advan- 


What can they do to help today’s teen-agers deal 
with their many problems effectively? As members 
of a school faculty, they can work for a more general 
application of the principles of mental hygiene in the 
management of the school experiences of young 
people. Furthermore, these teachers are in a posi- 
tion to assist teachers in other departments in 
developing realistic, problem-centered units and 
learning experiences that are focused directly on the 
needs and concerns of young people. Homemaking 
teachers are especially responsible for the develop- 
ment of the homemaking program so that it serves 
the needs of both the boys and girls in their classes. 
As members of a parent-teacher association, they 
‘an help parents gain a clearer understanding of 
the problems of boys and girls and at the same time 
help in the development of constructive ways of 
dealing with these problems in the home. In this 
connection, too, these teachers can help parents to 
ask for and to support the kinds of schools that are 
needed today by boys and girls in America. 

As members of professional organizations, they 
can work for improvement of professional standards 
of teachers and an adequate salary schedule so that 
capable young people may be attracted to teaching 
as a career and held there, and they can represent 
the teaching profession on the community council 
and other citizen’s groups concerned with the prob- 
lems of children and youth. 

The informed teacher of today knows that boys 
and girls bring to school with them all of the prob- 
lems, anxieties, prejudices, insecurities, conflicts, 
and concerns of the adult community. To these 
conflicts must be added the special problems of 
young people who are trying to find their places as 
young adults in a complex, rapidly changing culture. 
They know, too, that learning goes forward most 
effectively when children are helped to study, that 
is, think about, their real problems. They know that 
our schools have some major pioneering ahead of 
them, if they are to apply adequately the principles 
of mental hygiene in their day-by-day work with 
children and if they are to develop in youth the 
insights, understandings, and attitudes—the dis- 
ciplines—that are needed for effective living in a 
democratic world order. 
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When the Family Meets for Meals 


Miss Cohen is an employce of the Philadelphia Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and Miss Kapnek is a student 
in psychology at The Pennsylvania State College. The 
study reported here was suggested and supervised by 


Dr. Jessie Bernard, who is an associate professor of 


sociology at The Pennsylvania State College. 


TUDENTS of the family have made us 
familiar with the close relationship between 
the personality adjustment of children and 

family background. We are also aware of the fact 
that many families under modern living conditions 
do not have the close, personal bonds conducive to 
good family functioning. They rarely assemble as 
families, even at meals. The children do not get a 
deeply set impression of the physical unity of the 
family. The present study was designed to throw 
some light on the effect of this absence of family 
assembly upon the personality and family adjust- 
ment of children, as measured by standard tests. 

Sixty high school seniors in two urban communities 
were asked each day for seven days to specify the 
number of meals during the preceding day at which 
all members of the family were present or, if any 
members were absent, to specify those members. 
The students were also given the Secondary Series of 
the California Test of Personality, a standard test 
which aims to show measurements in several aspects 
of adjustment. One section includes family rela- 
tionships. All the returns in Community B were 
usable; three in Community A had to be discarded 
because the students did not follow directions ac- 
curately. 

The two communities differ markedly in size and 
in industrial composition. One is a small city 
(about 6,000 in 1940), a college community; the 
other is larger (about 38,000 in 1940), an industrial 
center. The results of the present study are pre- 
sented for each community separately as well as for 
both combined. 

A definite relationship was found between the 
frequency of family assembly at meals and the per- 
sonality scores of the children. There was an up- 
ward trend in average personality scores as the 
number of meals shared by the entire family in- 
The same relationship prevailed in each 
These findings are 


creased. 
community analyzed separately. 
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shown in table 1. It would appear that the mere 
fact of the entire family’s assembly at meals was 
related to the good personality adjustment of the 
children, as measured by the California Personality 
Test. 


TABLE 1 
Average personalily sccres of high school seniors according 
to number of meals per week al which entire 
family was assembled 


NUMBER OF AVERAGE PERSONALITY SCORES 


MEALS PER WEEK 


AT WHICH FAMILY 
ASSEMBLED 


Oto 
6 to ll 
12 or more 


B Combined 


39.2 +4.9 
55.1 
66.8 


Difference be 
tween low 


Communities A and 


Community A 


38.0 
55.3 


65.5 


Difference 
between 


Community B 


10.4 
55.0 
68.3 


Difference 
between 


est and lowest and lowest and 
highest highest highest 
scores = scores = scores = 
27.6 + 6.1 27.5 + 9.5 27.9 + 8.6 

Critical ratio Critical ratio) Critical ratio 
= 4.5 = 2:8 = 3.2 


Closely related to the above data are the results 
dealing with the average scores on family adjust- 
ment, as related to the number of meals the family 
ate together. In Community A, the children of 
those families which ate fourteen or more meals 
together during the week studied had an average 
family adjustment score some 26 points higher than 
children in those families which ate five or fewer 
meals together. These results proved to be highly 
significant —quite beyond chance—when standard 
statistical tests were applied. Likewise, Com- 
munity B showed a difference of 23 points between 
the average family adjustment scores of children 
whose families ate twelve or more meals together and 
the scores of children whose families ate seven or 
fewer meals together per week. Such a difference, if 
it were not genuine, would appear in only one or two 
chances out of a hundred. These results are shown 
in table 2. 

Is the presence or absence of any particular 
member of the family important? To throw some 
light on this question, the average adjustment 
scores were secured according to the number of meals 
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from which the mother was absent and those from 
which the father was absent. 

The presence or absence of the mother at meals, 
as related to the average adjustment scores of the 
children, showed a puzzling inconsistency (tables 3 
and 4). In Community B, the average score, both 
in personality and family adjustment, of children 
whose mothers were never absent from meals was 
higher than that of children whose mothers were 
absent from one to seven meals; this score was higher 
than that of children whose mothers were absent 
from eight or more meals. In Community A, on the 
other hand, no such logical relationship was _in- 
dicated. The average scores of children whose 


TABLE 2 


Average family relations scores of high school seniors accord- 
ing to number of meals per week at which entire 
family was assembled 


AVERAGE FAMILY RELATIONS SCORES 


Com- Com- 

Number of | Number of | mu- Number of  mu- 

Meals per Week Combined Mealsper Week nity Mealsper Week — 
A 3 


Oto 5 50.6+6.9) Oto 5 37.2) Oto 7 54.5 
6 to ll 61.4 Stoll 59.5) Stoll 63.0 
12 or more 70.0+3.7| l2Zormore 64.1) l2Zormore 77.5 


Difference between | Difference be- | Difference be- 
lowest and highest tween low- tween lowest 
seores 19.4 + 7.8 est and high- and highest 
Critical ratio = 2.5 est scores = scores = 
26.9 + 11.6 23.0 + 8.5 
Critical ratio | Critical ratio 
= 23 = 2.7 


TABLE 3 


Average personality scores of high school seniors according to 
number of meals per week at which mother was absent 


AVERAGE PERSONALITY SCORES 
NUMBER OF MEALS AT 
WHICR THE MOTHER |~ 
WAS ABSENT PER WEEK |( eqn A ant Community A | Community B 
0 55.4 43.3 61.7 
lto7 58.3 62.1 53.8 
8 or more 48.8 53.0 41.7 


TABLE 4 


Average family relations scores of high school seniors accord- 
ing to number of meals per week at which mother was 
absent 


AVERAGE FAMILY RELATIONS SCORES 
NUMBER OF MEALS AT 


WHICH THE MOTHER 
WAS ABSENT PER WEEK Communities Aand 


B Combined Community A Community B 
0 61.2 56.3 66.0 
lto7 63.5 63.3 63.6 
8 or more 53.0 58.1 44.5 
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TABLE 5 


Average personality scores of high school seniors according to 
number of meals per week at which father was absent 


AVERAGE PERSONALITY SCORES 
NUMBER OF MEALS AT 
WHICH THE FATHER : 
WAS ABSENT PER WEEK Communities A and 


B Combined Community A | Community B 


0 63.3 61.0 65.5 
lto7 55.3 57.5 53.1 
8 or more 56.3 56.5 56.0 


TABLE 6 


Average family relations scores of high school seniors accord- 
ing to number of meals per week al which 
father was absent 


AVERAGE FAMILY RELATIONS SCORES 
NUMBER OF MEALS AT 
WHICH THE FATHER om 
WAS ABSENT PER WEEK CommunitiesA and 


B Combined Community A Community B 


0 67.4 65.5 69.1 
lto7 65.0 63.3 66.3 
8 or more 58.4 56.2 60.3 


mothers were frequently absent from meals were not 
lower than those of children whose mothers were 
never or rarely absent. A careful analysis of the 
specific cases which produced these results, however, 
showed other factors at work. In one case, the 
mother was an invalid and, although she maintained 
good family relationships, she was often not able to 
be present at meals. In another case, the mother 
was ill and frequently absent securing medical 
treatment. This analysis suggests that the moth- 
er’s presence at all meals may not be necessary, if 
mothers counteract the effects of their absence by 
special effort in other directions. 

The average adjustment scores of children in 
families where the father was not absent tended to be 
somewhat higher than those of children in families 
where he was often absent (see tables 5 and 6). 
Although the differences were small and not. sig- 
nificant statistically, the general direction and con- 
sistency of the differences are logical. 

This analysis of the influence of the mother’s or 
father’s presence should not, perhaps, be taken as 
in any sense definitive. It seems more logical to 
explain the clear-cut results found in tables | and 
2 in terms of the presence or absence of the child 
himself from family meals. The hypothesis heie 
suggested is that the relationship between adjust- 
ment scores and family assembly habits shown in 
tables 1 and 2 results from the presence of the 
children themselves. The child who misses many 
meals from the family table, according to this hy- 
pothesis, tends to show poorer adjustment scores 
than the child who is present at many meals. 
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Precooking Pork for Freezing Storage 


BETTY M. WATTS, DA-HWEI PENG, and EDWIN A. KLINE 


Dr. Watts is now a professor of foods at Syracuse 
University. Da-Hwei Peng (Mrs. Kan) worked as a 


research fellow at Washington State College and has now 
returned to China after receiving her MS degree. Mr. 
Kline is a meat specialist in the department of animal 
husbandry at Washington State College. 


N spite of current interest in the freezing of 
precooked foods, there seem to be no published 
experimental comparisons of paired cuts from 
the same animal cooked before and after freezing 
storage. A popular handbook on home freezing (/) 
recommends that “all meat with the exception of pork 
and pork products such as sausage will freeze well 
already cooked as roasts.” Fenton (2) says that any 
large cut of meat can be satisfactorily preserved by 
freezing after cooking, if properly packaged. Wood- 
roof and Atkinson (3) make approximately the same 
recommendation. In no case were recommendations 
accompanied by published observations on pork. 

Watts and Peng (4) emphasized the importance of 
a lipoxidase believed to be hemoglobin in rancidifica- 
tion of raw pork sausage during freezing storage. 
Rancidity development was accompanied by destruc- 
tion of the hemoglobin, with resulting discoloration 
of the meat. Increased acidity and certain salts, 
including sodium chloride, stimulated the hemo- 
globin-catalyzed rancidification in the raw meat. 
The catalytic activity of the hemoglobin was des- 
troyed by precooking; consequently, cooked sausage 
kept better than raw except at the highest pH 
value (6.5) of normal meat, and neither pH nor 
salts affected rancidity development in the cooked 
samples. 

The present study extends observations on 
freezing of precooked pork to roasts and chops. 
Since with larger cuts, fat, hemoglobin, and air are 
not intimately mixed as in sausage, rancidity is not 
such an important problem. Subjective palatability 
factors and thiamine and riboflavin losses were con- 
sidered, therefore, in evaluation, as well as pH and 
development of rancidity in the fat. 

The meat used was obtained from the division of 

' Scientific Paper No. 754, College of Agriculture and 


Agricultural Experiment Stations, Institute of Agricultural 
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animal husbandry of the State College of Wash- 
ington. Paired rib and loin roasts from each of four 
Chester White hogs were used. All hogs were 
raised on the same rations. Carcasses were chilled 
for 48 hours after slaughter. 

A chop approximately two inches thick was cut 
from the anterior end of each loin roast. The rib 
eye muscle was trimmed out and ground. The right 
roast from each pair was precooked; the left was 
frozen raw. The raw roasts were given double 
wrappings of heavily waxed paper, sealed with 
gummed paper, frozen immediately, and stored at 
to 5°F (— 18°C to — 15°C). 

Immediately after removal from the refrigerator 
(internal temperatures 8°C to 9°C), the roasts to be 
precooked were roasted at 350°F (176°C) to an in- 
ternal temperature of 82°C. Then they were cooled 
overnight in a refrigerator. Afterward, they were 
wrapped and frozen as the raw roasts were. 

After approximately nine months’ storage, the 
roasts were drawn out in pairs. The precooked 
roast was left in the refrigerator and the raw frozen 
roast at room temperature overnight. The raw 
roasts were then unwrapped and a one-inch chop cut 
from the anterior end for pH and peroxide deter- 
minations. The internal temperature was taken 
and the roasting procedure carried out as for the 
precooked roasts. When cooked, the roasts were 
cooled in the refrigerator so that the paired samples 
would be at the same temperature. 

A piece about five inches long was cut from each 
roast for analysis. External fat was used for per- 
oxide determinations, the rib eye muscle reserved 
for other tests, and the rest sliced for palatability 
comparisons. 

Since the main purpose was to find differences in 
palatability between the precooked and postcooked 
members of each pair, an adaptation of the paired- 
eating method (5) was adopted. The judges were 
asked to compare the two samples for all of the 
palatability factors listed on the grading chart for 
cooked meat adopted by the National Co-operative 
Meat Investigations (6). 

Four to twelve judges graded each pair of roasts. 
Each judge received a slice from approximately 
the same level in the two roasts. The slices had 
code numbers. As no standards for comparison 
were available, absolute ratings given individual 
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roasts varied considerably. Much better agreement 
was obtained on comparative ratings for the two 
roasts; only the latter were used in evaluation, as 
suggested by Cover (4). The adjectives under each 
factor, however, were weighted with values ranging 
from five to ones An average of these values 
served to indicate desirability of the product. 

The muscles to be analyzed were whirled in a 
blender with five times their weight of distilled 
water and filtered. The pH of the filtrates was 
determined with a Beckman pH meter. 

A one-inch strip of external fat was removed from 
the same site in precooked and raw frozen roasts 
after thawing. The fat was whirled in a blender 
with carbon tetrachloride and enough anhydrous 
sodium sulfate to give clear filtrates. Aliquots of 
the clear carbon tetrachloride filtrate were dried 
to determine the fat content, and other aliquots 
containing approximately 0.5 gram fat were used 
for peroxide determinations, by a slight modification 
of the Wheeler method (7). 

Moisture was determined by drying duplicate 
samples of ground meat to constant weight in alum- 
inum moisture dishes in an air oven at 95°C. Fat 
was determined on the dried samples by Soxhlet 
extraction with petroleum ether. 

The same extract (prepared in triplicate) was used 
for both thiamine and riboflavin determinations (8). 
Thiamine was determined by the thiochrome pro- 
cedure. Solutions and procedure were as recom- 
mended by Harris and Wang (9) except that extrac- 
tion of interfering substances with isobutanol was 
found unnecessary. Oxidation was carried out by 
adding the thiamine solution to the mixed oxidizing 
reagent, as recommended by Watson (/0). Ribo- 
flavin determinations were carried out by the method 
of Peterson et al. (11). Since moisture decreased and 
fat increased as a result of cooking, vitamin reten- 
tions calculated to the fat free solids basis were 
considered most reliable. 

Palatability comparisons (table 1) showed a 
highly significant difference in favor of the post- 
cooked roasts. The odor and flavor of the lean 
were probably the chief contributing factors. The 
precooked roasts outranked the postcooked only in 
juiciness. 

Peroxide values were slightly higher in the raw 
frozen roasts, but rancidity of fat was not an impor- 
tant factor. In general, the flavor of the fat, as 
well as of the lean, was considered more desirable 
in the postcooked roasts. Flavor in cooked pork 
results, at least in part, from the development of 
unknown substances during roasting. Apparently, 
these substances were partially lost or modified when 
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the meat was stored after cooking. Experiments 
on roasts given a second heating after freezing 
would be desirable in an effort to improve palata- 
bility in precooked roasts. 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of palatability factors of roasts cooked before 
and afler freezing 


TOTAL NUMBER 


| OF JUDGES 
TWO 
Appearance 3.7 | 4.5 | 25 7 13 7.2 
Odor—intensity 2.3 | 4.0} 32 l 10 22.3 
Odor—desirability 3.7 | 4.7 | 25 3 15 12.2 
Flavor of fat—inten- 
sity 2.6 2.8) 18 11 16 2.9 
Flavor of fat—desira- 
bility 3.2 | 4.3) 30 9 9.5 
Flavor of lean—inten- 
sity. . 2.8/3.5; 20) 18 6.1 
Flavor of lean—desir- 
ability... 3.8 | 4.5) 26 3 17 13.5 
Tenderness. 3.8 | 4.2) 16 9 22 3.0 
Juiciness 9 27 10 '—12.2 
Composite grade 3.4 | 4.3) 34 5 Ss 22.8 


* Highest possible score 5, lowest 1. 

t Chi-square below 3.8 not significant, above 6.6 highly 
significant (5). Negative values indicate differences in 
favor of the precooked roast; others, in favor of the roasts 
cooked after freezing. 


External appearance of the raw, frozen roasts 
before cooking was poor. Greying, or partial fading 
of the external surface of the rib eve muscle, had oc- 
curred to a depth of } to ? inch. The tenderloin 
muscle, on the other hand, retained its color well. 
These differences were traced to variations in pH. 
The rib eye muscles ranged from 5.2 to 5.7 in pH, 
whereas the tenderloin muscles from the same ani- 
mals ranged from 5.9 to 6.5. The more rapid 
destruction of hemoglobin at lower pH values has 
been pointed out (4). 

Cooking losses (table 2) were significantly greater 
for postcooked roasts. These required longer to 
reach the same internal temperature, probably 
because of their lower initial temperature when put 
into the oven. The greater thiamine losses in the 
postcooked roasts may be from the same cause. 

Riboflavin retentions were determined on only 
four of the roasts, then discontinued. The large 
apparent increases obtained by cooking are believed 
due to incomplete recovery of riboflavin from a 
bound form in the raw meat. Enzymatic activity 
within meat during freezing and preliminary stages 
of cooking causes gradual release of this bound 
riboflavin. Evidence for this view is presented 
elsewhere (8). 
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Table 2 also shows differences in the meat from 
individual hogs. Scores for rib and loin from the 
same animal were related, particularly in the pre- 
cooked roasts. Thiamine values varied consider- 


TABLE 2 


Analytical data on individual roasts 


| | THIAMINE BF | THIAMINE 
| ae FORE FREEZING| RETENTION 
SAMPLE [tosses 
scones (Moist | Free | Moist | Free 
issue | solids| Pissue! Solids 
per mg per me ool per per 
cent | 100 g | cent | cent 
Cooked before freez- 
ing 
145 rib 17.0; 1.8 | 1.31) § 95) 92.4) 69.7 
145 loin.... ; 27.4) 3.1 85.4 63.7 
ee 13.8 | 3.2 | 1.25) 5.33) 93.8) 84.0 
138 loin 23.4) 3.7 
138 rib 24.1 3.5 1.47 6.63.100.9 77.4 
138 loin 29.2 4.0 91.7) 68.5 
610 rib 24.0 4.0 1.03 4.44 85.4 69.0 
610 loin 23.9 4.2 119.4, 99.5 
Average 22.8 | 3.4 95.6 76.0 
Cooked after freezing 
145 rib ; 20.8 | 4.3 | 1.32) 6.25) 92.1) 76. 
145 loin 32.4) 4.1 74.5, 56.0 
645 rib $.3 | 1.22) 5.32! 84.0) 65.1 
645 loin 32.0 3.8 
138 rib 25.2 4.5 1.56 6.89 85.4 66.5 
138 loin 31.9 | 4.1 86.4 61.9 
610 rib 29.6 5.0 1.06 4.51 78.0 60.6 
610 loin 32.5 4.2 105.6 82.2 
Average 29.2 4.3 86.6 67.0 


ably in different animals but showed close agreement 
for the right and left sides of the same animal. 
Yet all hogs were closely related genetically; all 
were on the same rations; and the meat was handled 
in the same manner. 

In this experiment, one of the chief problems 
with the precooked meat was the long cooling 
necessary before the meat could be wrapped for 
freezing. Exposure of the warm meat afforded an 
excellent opportunity for bacterial contamination, 
as well as possible loss of desirable odors. 

To solve this problem, aluminum foil wrappings 
were used in a second experiment on pork chops so 
that the meat might remain in the foil during part 
of the cooking process and subsequent cooling, freez- 
ing, and thawing. 

The storage period was too brief to bring out any 
marked differences in the various treatments. The 
fat gave no measurable test for peroxides. Dif- 
ferences in appearance of the aluminum- versus the 
paper-wrapped chops were slightly but definitely 
in favor of the aluminum wrap. The very close 
adherence of the aluminum foil to the surface of the 
meat probably protected the surface from exposure to 
air, thus retarding discoloration. The precooked 
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chops, after reheating, were slightly less juicy but 
slightly better in flavor than the chops given a single 
cooking after freezing. No consistent differences 
were noted between the precooked aluminum- 
wrapped as compared to the paper-wrapped chops. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. Pork roasts precooked before freezing rated lower 
in palatability but higher in thiamine retention 
than paired cuts from the same animal cooked 
after freezing storage. Rancidity was not an 
important factor in palatability changes. 

2. Thiamine values for the raw meat and palata- 
bility scores for the cooked meat varied from 
animal to animal, even though all hogs were on 
the same rations. 

3. Aluminum foil was superior to waxed paper for 
wrapping. Chops to be precooked could be 
cooked, frozen, and thawed in the wrapper; 
thus bacterial contamination after cooking would 
be prevented. 
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HE City Worker’s Family Budget, as devel- 

oped by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, has 

many possible applications. Its primary 
function is its use in labor discussions, specifically in 
the settling of wage disputes. It was set up ‘‘to find 
out what it costs [in dollars] a worker’s family to live 
in the large cities of the United States.”’ 

The purpose of this paper, however, is to find sec- 
ondary uses of the Budget. For the research worker, 
it makes possible the objective measurement of one 
standard of living or of changes in standards of living. 
For the home economist and others interested in 
family living, it throws light on American values. 
Further, the Budget emphasizes the gulf between 
what is known to be desirable in consumption and 
what is actually consumed. Thus, the nutritional 
value of milk is widely recognized; yet the average 
family in the United States does not choose optimum 
quantities of milk. The Budget, therefore, shows 
the need for consumer education. 

The Michigan Social Security Bureau uses the Bud- 
get in questions of the support of needy persons by 
relatives. The Budget-basis cost of living of the 
relatives who might be expected to furnish support 
is subtracted from their total income. The differ- 
ence between those two figures is ‘free’? income, 
which can be tapped for this support. 

An important secondary use of the Budget in mak- 
ing financial plans for families can be found by teach- 
ers of financial managemenf and by budget 
counselors. At Michigan State College, about 75 
students in two different courses—one for home eco- 
nomics majors and one for social service majors— 
have used the Budget as preparation for making 
financial plans for definite families. This prelimi- 


nary step is not very different from our custom in the 
past of bringing to students’ attention budget pam- 
phlets from many sources, such as welfare organi- 
zations. 


The objective then and now is to give them 
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concrete ideas of what goes into a budget at 
the minimum level for adequate living, these 
amounts and kinds of goods to be used as yardsticks 
for various types of budgets. Asa test of how valu- 
able the Budget was to them, the students were asked 
for brief unsigned reactions. 

The chief value of the Budget is in line with the 
objective indicated above. Half of both groups of 
students stated that they were helped to realize what 
is included in a budget. This value was reflected in 
their work. Budgets planned for specific families 
have been more complete and more realistic in what 
and how much was included than before the Budget 
was used. Another value recognized by a few stu- 
dents was the elimination of bias and personal opin- 
ion in what was to be included. The faculty was 
especially conscious of this value, remembering long 
and fruitless arguments in the past, such as whether 
“average”? women had permanents or whether they 
wore winter coats two or ten years. <A third value 
appreciated by the faculty was a scheme for the 
classification of budget items which may eventually 
be used the country over. 

The difficulties listed by students were more varied 
than the values. About one-fourth of the criticisms 
suggested that the concepts and explanations were 
difficult to understand, particularly ihe concept 
underlying the amounts of clothing and furnishings 
included. Some students recognized the difficulty of 
pricing items with a wide price range, such as cloth- 
ing; for example, should the original price of a winter 
coat with fur be taken as $24.98 or $100? It was 
difficult for some to understand the meaning of 
partial items; for example, 0.05 of a davenport pur- 
chased per year. 

Besides the difficulties mentioned, the problems re- 
maining to be solved in the use of the Budget as a 
teaching device for financial management seem to be 
twofold. One is how to use the items in situations 
other than the one specifically set up. It is very 
easy for some items, such as bars of toilet soap. It 
is very difficult for other items, such as clothing. A 
second problem, perhaps the most important of all, is 
how to use a rigid device like the Budget and yet 
give due emphasis to choice making as the one most 
important step in family financial management above 
the poverty level. 
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SIZING UP THEIR EDUCATION 


JEAN TAYLOR 


Alexandria, Virginia 


Early in 1948, members of the Mount Vernon 
Homemakers Section of the Virginia Home Econom- 
ics Association conducted, as a project, an evalua- 
tion of their college home economics education. 
Believing themselves a qualified group to speak on 
this subject and interested in influencing the future 
of home economics education, each of the 23 mem- 
bers wrote an evaluation of her education in terms 
of being fitted for the job for which she had pre- 
pared and in terms of her job today as a homemaker. 

These 23 graduates in home economics, now en- 
gaged in homemaking, are from 16 different insti- 
tutions of varying type and size in all parts of the 
United States. Their years of graduation ranged 
from 1914 through 1948, with 70 per cent of the 
degrees granted in the 1930's. Thirty-five per cent 
have had graduate work in eight additional insti- 
tutions. By profession, they are dietitians, high 
school or college teachers, extension service workers, 
and home economists in business; 70 per cent have 
had work experience in their chosen field since grad- 
uation. 

Slightly more than 50 per cent felt adequately pre- 
pared by their college home economics training for 
their chosen work. Many who thought their back- 
ground adequate for the job were students who had 
specialized in such fields as dietetics, textiles, or 
child development. More than half of the 14 
“teacher training” graduates expressed the need for 
more and better courses in teaching methods. One 
comment was as follows: 

Our basic courses, in which the principal aim was 
to give facts, were the best ever and quite thorough; 
but our teacher-training work and our help in under- 
standing the individual were sorely lacking. 

The courses most frequently mentioned as giving 
the best preparation included informational courses, 
with emphasis on application, and practical courses 
involving student participation. Student teaching, 
the home management house, demonstration cook- 
ery, public speaking, and cafeteria management 
were considered invaluable experiences. 

“What would you add to a college course in home 


economics, or what should receive more emphasis?”’ 
was a question that drew many suggestions. Each 
homemaker realized that many changes have been 
incorporated into the home economics curriculum 
since her period of study, but she wanted to express 
her hopes and ideas as leavening. Wholeheartedly, 
the homemakers agreed that all types of practical 
experience, such as the opportunity for apprentice 
training, should be included. 

Many graduates mentioned chemistry as an ardu- 
ous ordeal. “Science courses, particularly chemis- 
try and physics,”’ said one mother, “‘often discourage 
prospective home economists, causing them to 
change to other courses. If the direct application 
to homemaking were stressed, these courses might 
be more helpful.” 

Several graduates urged the strengthening of the 
guidance program. “College students seem to need 
at present a better counseling service and greater 
opportunities for job experience before graduation. 
Perhaps more experienced and understanding coun- 
selors could point up goals and direct courses toward 
those goals,’’ wrote a mother whose daughter is now 
taking a home economics course. 

Specific courses named as desirable additions to 
every home economics curriculum were: philosophy 
of homemaking, consumer education, care and pur- 
chase of equipment, and adult education courses. 
The courses should be open to men, too, they be- 
lieved. 

As homemakers and mothers, most of the grad- 
uates felt the need for courses in family and commu- 
nity living, marriage relations, and child develop- 
ment. One hundred per cent of the graduates re- 
plied affirmatively to the question, “Do you find 
that home economics education helps in the field of 
homemaking?” Several graduates said, however, 
that their home economics training was “career 
bent” rather than “homemaker bent.”’ Thirty per 
cent of these graduates had married immediately or 
soon after graduation, thus putting their education 
to the test in their home and community. 


QUIZ ON A MARRIAGE COURSE 


Hersert D. LAMSON 
Boston University 


At the end of the senior marriage course at Boston 
University, an evaluation form is filled out anony- 
mously by the students. This note describes briefly 
the reaction of the married students, mostly men, 
to certain questions on this schedule. The average 
college marriage course is designed for the unmarried 
student. Since the close of the war, we have had 
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many more married persons in such courses. We 
have made no particular change in emphasis but 
continue to discuss both pre- and post-marital situa- 
tions. At times, the married students feel that 
discussion of courtship problems is wasted on them 
because they have passed that period. We suggest, 
however, that some day they will have sons and 
daughters in this period and that, therefore, they 
need to understand it. Unmarried persons seem 
occasionally to feel that they would like more time 
on the premarital topics. A balance has to be 
reached. 

Here are some of the questions and answers of 100 
married students in several postwar terms. 

“Did the course hold your interest?’ Ninety- 
three per cent said “Yes.”’ ‘Has the course stimu- 
lated you to think along lines not considered much 
before?”’ Seventy-two per cent felt that it had. 
Two-thirds admitted that the course had helped 
them in some specific way (as contrasted with gen- 
eral knowledge). A few comments at this point 
were: 

Helps me understand women better 

Helped me gain more confidence in my judgment about 
married life 

Better understanding of sex 

Helped solve some personal marital problems 

Helps in carrying on sex education of my children 

A sounder understanding of my married duties and a 
better insight into a happy marriage 

I have learned to express myself better when talking 


about these subjects 
Both my wife and I have grown as a result of the course 


These married students were asked, ‘‘Has the 
course aided you in understanding the opposite sex 
better?”” More than half said that it had. One 
affirmative comment was, ““There is a lot a married 
man doesn’t know about his wife. I learned a great 
deal.”” One cynic replied negatively, “It would take 
more than this course to make me_ understand 
women!” 

Another question was worded, “Has the course 
aided in modifying your behavior toward the oppo- 
site sex in any way?” More than one-third ad- 
mitted that it had. 

“Has this course given you any insight which you 
are applying or can apply to your own marriage?” 
More than 80 per cent said “Yes.” 

“Do you think that your taking this course has 
aided your mate in understanding marriage better?”’ 
To this, 62 per cent replied in the affirmative. 

Many of the spouses read the texts, and the couple 
discussed the material together. “She has finally 
found a book that answers questions straight- 
forwardly,” said one grateful husband. One male 
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egoist said, ‘‘No, the course has not helped my mate 
in understanding marriage better because she be- 
lieves as I do.”’ Other comments were: “My wife 
read the books and now co-operates more effectively.” 
“My wife has been exposed to material of which 
neither she nor her friends knew.” 

It is difficult to evaluate fully the statements in a 
paper-and-pencil test like this one. It does give the 
instructor some rough check on his work, however. 
Should we be securing better results? Should we be 
modifying behavior in a larger proportion of cases? 
It would be of interest to work out some standards 
for evaluating the effectiveness of marriage courses. 
The full effect cannot be measured just at the end of 
the term, but even this check helps. Possibly by the 
interchange of tests and experiences, we might gain 
greater efficiency. At any rate, it seems that these 
married students on the whole do gain something 
worth while from the course, even though it is not 
organized primarily for the married. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS IN ASSAM 


PraMILA BAaRooan 


Jorhat, Assam, India 


AHEA International Scholarship Student 
at Oregon State College, 1946-47 


It has been a great pleasure for me to study, work 
in, and visit various nursery schools in different 
parts of the United States, Canada, and England. 
In India today, many such schools are cropping up, 
most of them strongly linked with the name Montes- 
These are more flourishing in the towns and 
It is my personal 


sori. 
places where children can pay. 
opinion that the idea behind these nursery schools 
is very sadly misinterpreted. 

It was not till my visit to the Rachel Macmillan 
School, Deptford, England, that I really felt that I 
had found something I wanted to do. The school, 
though today it seems like any other nursery school, 
still has so much of Margaret Macmillan’s idea be- 
hind it that it brought me hope, vision, and courage. 
If she could make a paradise out of a slum, why 
‘can’t I! 

My husband and I returned home on May 24, 
1948, and after a week with my parents in Nagpur, 
Central Province, we started for our destination with 
the full vigor of our American education. We are 
now stationed at Jorhat, Assam. On coming here, 
I immediately drew up a scheme for nursery schools 
in the villages of Assam and placed it before our 
provincial government, offering my services without 
any remuneration, as I was very eager to give the 
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scheme a start and do something for the welfare of 
the children. Of course, in connection with this 
project, I was discouraged by many people; but 
there have also been those who at times prove power- 
ful allies and encourage me. 

The government generally takes a long time to 
sanction anything, but I have been very fortunate 
in that my scheme was sanctioned in a fortnight’s 
time; hence, I have started my work. It is very 
difficult and heavy at present, as the organization of 
anything new is difficult. 

The scheme is to start nursery schools in all the 
villages of Assam and to train girls for them. I 
have the Experimental Nursery School at Barbheta, 
where we are located, a village about four miles from 
the town. In this school, I have 30 children at 
present, who come to school between 7:30 and 8:00 
a.m. They now stay only till 12 o’clock, but later 
the time will be increased. Between 9:00 and 10:00 
a.m. they will be given fruit, whatever is available. 
For the present, there is no milk; but as soon as we 
can get it, we will start with half a cup each. The 
government will later provide a building, but until 
that is built I shall have the school in the lower part 
of my house and use my lawn for the playground. 
The government has given me an assistant. She and 
two other girls stay in my house. I train them in the 
afternoon, and they get practical experience in the 
morning. 

The teaching, training, and managing of the nur- 
sery school will be greatly altered according to the 
existing needs and circumstances. We have many 
problems to solve which are entirely different from 
those in other countries. As both parents of most 
children work from early in the morning, the 
children, without restraint, wander about naked and 
play in filthy places. Poverty is so great that these 
children get no milk, fruit, or bread. Most children, 
with their parents and other members of the family, 
live in one-room mud huts. Most of the parents are 
illiterate. None of the parents know their children’s 
birth dates; they always give an approximate age, 
which I have to note down. Opium is a great prob- 
lem in this province; it is often used by mothers to 
put their young children to sleep so that they may 
be relieved for work. Our government has started 
prohibition of the sale or use of opium. 

The children in the nursery school will not pay 
any money; probably we shall have to give them a 
regular cleanup every morning and also a frequent 
medical checkup. We have to do all that we can 
to get them to school, and it is surprising to see how 
happy and receptive they are. For 150 years, they 
have been ignored and exploited, but I am sure that 
in a few years’ time these very children who have 
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such opportunities will be worthy of our pride. In 
spite of all these conditions, they grow; it is re- 
warding to see them grow fearless and courageous. 

Since half the year has already gone, we will start 
our training center next year when the government 
will give stipends to two girls from each district; 
hence, I will train up to twenty girls who, in turn, 
will go back to their respective places and run nur- 
sery schools. In time, each village will be provided 
with a nursery school and a trained teacher. 

By next year also (our academic year starts in 
July), we shall have started home economics train- 
ing, which we hope will in time provide the BS 
degree. Before earning this degree, the girls will 
have to go to villages and conduct nursery schools, 
give demonstrations, and teach the women about 
the improvement of their homes. Adult education 
is necessary, but it is my strong belief that the best 
way to improve homes and teach parents is through 
the children. 

I would like to request all who are interested, to 
help us by sending us nursery school materials (such 
as paints, colored paper, scissors, children’s books) 
monthly magazines after they have been read, books, 
and powdered milk. We shall always remain grate- 
ful. {Mrs Barooah’s address for parcels is: % Dr. 
Satva Ranjan Barooah, Economic Botanist, Assam, 
™ Balmer Lawrie & Company, Ltd., Shipping 
Agents, 12/13 Chapel Road, Hastings, Calcutta West 
Bengal, India.| 


GIRLS’ WORK IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Tueopora E. Bryce 

University of Saskatchewan 

AHEA’s Omicron Nu International Scholarship 
Student at Cornell University, 1944-45 

The prairie province of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
extends north from the United States border for 
761 miles and covers an area of 251,700 square miles. 
Fortunately for me, the population of 895,000 is 
concentrated in the southern half of this area. I 
say “fortunately,” for in my University extension 
work I am supposed to supervise girls’ work for the 
whole province. At present, there are about 75 
Homecraft Clubs (similar to girls’ 4-H Clubs) in 
Saskatchewan, and it does take time to visit them 
all. Clubs in the southeast corner are over 400 
miles from Saskatoon, while the farthest club in the 
northwest is nearly 300 miles from headquarters. 
During my first winter in the West, I taught home 
furnishings to Homemakers’ Clubs and other 
women’s organizations. I enjoyed these contacts 
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very much indeed; it was such fun working with 
women who really appreciated learning how to reno- 
vate furniture or plan a color scheme for a room! 
But supervising the girls’ work is exciting and inter- 
esting, too, for teen-age girls are both eager and diffi- 
cult, and they develop more quickly than older folk. 

My job involves both administrative duties and 
field work. We try to visit each club about twice a 
year, but between times we keep in touch with them 
by mail and sometimes see them at camps, leaders’ 
conferences, and short courses of various kinds. It 
is my business to keep the study courses up to date. 
I revise one or two each year, find new textbooks 
when the old ones are out of print or out of date, and 
write a new course whenever one is needed. At 
present, I am working on one called “The Well 
Dressed Boy,” for boys entered the ranks of our 
Homecraft Clubs two years ago. They have been 
doing simple woodwork so far but will now branch 
out into the care and selection of clothing, while 
making such articles as tie racks, shoe racks, and 
shoe cleaning kits. 

The actual leadership of the clubs falls on the 
shoulders of local volunteers—older sisters, mothers, 
or grandmothers in the community—who act as 
supervisors or project teachers. We try to help them 
vy preparing and collecting illustrative material 
which we send out in kits for the various projects. 
All projects have to do with homemaking and in- 
clude such work as dressmaking, cooking, and 
gardening. We have eighteen work projects and 
seven recreation projects from which the clubs may 
choose. 

The clothing and foods projects lead to participa- 
tion in provincial and national contests. We have 
not entered a foods team yet, but we always have a 
clothing team. Last year, when they went to the 
Royal Winter Fair in Toronto, our girls brought 
honor to Saskatchewan by placing second in the 
Dominion. 

Homecraft Clubs absorb about 75 per cent of my 
time and energy. In the summer, however, we con- 
duct educational programs at the ten larger fairs. 
These are called Farm Girls’ Camps and include 
competitions in judging baking, sewing, menus, and 
costume selection. Some of the camps include flower 
identification or a general quiz on home economics. 

In the summer, too, we have Farm Girls’ Week at 
the University of Saskatchewan—a leadership course 
for young women. It is a very full program of 
speakers, laboratories, rehearsal periods, and sight- 
seeing—hard work, but fun! 

There is never a dull moment in my job. I wish 
there were space to tell some travel yarns and anec- 
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dotes of the lighter side of the work of our depart- 
ment. Better still, why not come up to visit us? 
We'd be glad to show you around! 


A CHINESE COLLEGE AT WORK 


JEAN CHEN 
Hwa Nan College, Fukien, China 


AHEA International Scholarship Student 
alt Kansas State College, 1937-38 


Hwa Nan College is noted for its progressiveness 
in education. The latest evidence is the expansion 
of the home economics department. For five years it 
was a department with only one professor, but 
during this last year we have added one new full- 
time professor and one part-time professor, who 
divides her time between the home economics and 
sociology departments. 

The home economics majors have an opportunity 
to study, in addition to the general required courses, 
organic chemistry, foods, nutrition, child care and 
guidance, home nursing, clothing, textiles, and crea- 
tive management, as well as to help with 40 children 
in the newly established Hwa Nan WKindergarten. 

Family life is being emphasized in the department. 
Recently, Mrs. Elizabeth Mortimer and I, from the 
home economics department, attended a ten-day con- 
ference in Nanking sponsored by the National Chris- 
tian Council for establishing research on family life 
in China. 

The home economics club, home economics majors, 
and others interested in these activities have carried 
on various projects each semester, which include 
visiting factories, making maltose, designing, and 
flower arrangement contests. 

Through the social service department, our stu- 
dents volunteered to teach the underprivileged 
children, who were eager to come. There were 
about 200 children each semester. These little ap- 
prentices and the children attended the day and 
night classes in reading, writing, arithmetic, ge- 
ography, history, and other subjects. The students 
of the home economics department helped with the 
sewing class and with making dumplings in the feed- 
ing station for poor children. 

The present plan is to have a weekly lecture for 
the whole college, to be given by the doctors from 
Chee Loo University Medical College who now live 
in Foochow. Lectures on marriage, home rela- 
tionships, and child guidance are included in the 
program and are to be given by both foreign and 
Chinese teachers who have adequate background in 
these fields. 
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Library books, laboratory equipment, and furni- 
ture for the home management house were practically 
wiped out during the Japanese occupation of Foo- 
chow. Because of these deficiencies, our work has 
been most difficult; but with our new building and 
new laboratories we hope to make real progress. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN GREECE 


HELEN N. SprRIN 
Harocopios School, Kallithea, Athens, Greece 


Household management has been taught in Greece 
since the beginning of the present century but only 
as a secondary-school course in Arsakion (a normal 
school for teachers of primary schools) and in a few 
other secondary schools. 

In 1911, Panagis Harocopos, a rich man from 
Cephalonia, one of the Ionian islands, donated 20 
acres of land in Wallithea, near Athens, and a sum 
of money to build and furnish a home economics 
school. He also bequeathed enough money for 
salaries of the personnel and for maintenance of the 
school and expressed a desire that three girls go 
abroad every year to study home economics. 

The school was built in 1915 by a Boston architect, 
and the first three girls were sent to Simmons College. 
Then came the first World War and a loss of the 
money. 

Because of financial difficulties, the school did not 
open until 1929. The Ministry of Education had to 
pay the salaries; laboratory and other running ex- 
penses had to be met by student fees. The school 
started as Harocopios School for Teachers of Home 
Economics, a three-year school which prepared stu- 
dents to teach home economics in the high schools 
for girls. 

In 1933, the type of the school was changed, and 
two sections were established: a three-year school of 
general home economics and a two-year school for 
teachers. Graduates of the first section were ad- 
mitted to the second section after examinations. In 
1937, the nutrition department was added; graduates 
could then be appointed as dietitians. The school 
officials believed that to raise the standard of living 
of the people, especially the rural class, they should 
encourage study of home economics among girls in 
the provinces. Announcements sent to the prov- 
inces informed people of this aim. The students 
who responded were assigned living quarters on the 
second floor of the building. Their fees covered 
only the actual living expenses. 

During World War II, the school closed; when the 
Germans entered Greece it was requisitioned by 
them. All furniture or equipment that could not be 
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removed was destroyed. After liberation, the build- 
ing was requisitioned by the Indians and English, 
who are still in possession of it. Last year, the school 
had to function in two rooms of the School for Kin- 
dergarten Teachers, where three other schools took 
refuge. Cooking lessons were given in a two square- 
meter, primitive kitchen, which only five girls could 
enter at a time. Inspection of dishes and trays was 
made in a small corridor. The building has been 
released and some rooms cleaned. Much remains 
to be done to put the building in condition for use 
by any large group of students. 

Some secondary schools of home economics have 
been established in the provinces, as in Florina, 
Macedonia, Salonica, Tegea, Cephalonia. Home 
economics is taught also in some other schools. 
The present program should be broadened. This 
aim may be accomplished in three ways. 

One plan is that two-year secondary schools of 
home economics might be established in different 
communities, to which graduates of the primary 
schools would be admitted. This plan, however, 
can be considered a luxury under the present finan- 
cial conditions of Greece, for in addition to the sala- 
ries of the personnel there is also the building to be 
rented, the furniture to be made, and so on. Be- 
sides, only a limited number of girls could attend 
because there are villages of the same community 
which are scattered over great distances, especially 
in the mountain regions. In winter, many villages 
are cut off by snow. 

Another way is that one more year might be added 
to the primary schools, during which girls would be 
taught home economics. This plan would require 
extra home economics teachers. It would be ideal, 
however, for there would not be a girl in Greece who 
would not be taught what is required to be a good 
housekeeper and mother. 

Finally, home economics might be taught in an 
elementary form in the two upper classes of the 
primary schools (the fifth and sixth grades). 

Whatever plan is finally approved, it must have 
central organization. The program must be uni- 
form, and the teachers must have the same qualifica- 
tions. 

Research work, especially in housing and in 
nutrition, I consider most important. Food prod- 
ucts and ways of living among mountain dwellers, 
fishermen, and farmers differ greatly in the different 
regions of Greece. Research that would bring to 
light the ways people are fed and housed would 
help to ameliorate their lives and raise their stand- 
ards of living. Harocopios School would like to 
undertake this research. 
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LOOK WESTWARD WITH AHEA 


To write a sales story about San Francisco would 
certainly be like carrying the traditional coals to 
Newcastle—or perhaps we should say, like carrying 
gold to the 49er’s. If anyone would like to have a 
sales story, she needs only to hint the wish to a 
Californian. After a few minutes’ conversation 
about the climate alone, the listener will dream of 
seeing the Golden Gate at the AHEA convention 
next June. 

If we needed to make a sales story, though, we 
would take a few lines from a little book called 
The Chapter in Your Life Entitled San Francisco 
and published by Californians, Inc. These might 
be the lines to choose: 


When you come . . . you'll discover it’s like being aboard 
a ship in San Francisco. The sea—on three sides of you— 
almost surrounds the city. Buildings rise tall on the hill- 
tops like masts of some romantic freighter, glowing with 
lights at night against the sky... . 

When you come to San Francisco, you'll ... ride the 
cable cars, buy sidewalk flowers, shop in Chinatown, live 
at a merry, breathless pace, learn to know the city and the 
vacationland it centers. 


In this setting, Corris Guy of Los Angeles will 
act as the western hostess for the AHEA conven- 
tion. The hostess states are Arizona, Nevada, 
California, New Mexico, Oregon, and Washington. 
These states and Hawaii, or Alaska, suggest pos- 
sibilities of fascinating trips next summer. 

It is imperative that reservations should be made 
early, advise all of the Californians. June is the 
beginning of the peak tourist season in Hawaii, for 
example, if you are considering a combined con- 
vention and vacation trip. You will also want to 
plan your route and stopovers. 

Write Corris Guy your questions about what to 
see and where to make reservations. She will direct 
your questions into the right channels. Letters 
should be sent to Miss Corris Guy, Director of 
Home Economics, Helms Bakeries, 8800 Venice 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 34, California. 


THE JOURNAL’S OBJECTIVES 


The section of the JouRNAL’s advisory committee 
which is concerned with editorial policies met in 
Washington October 18 and 19 to consider with the 


editors how the JourNAL can best serve your in- 
terests and the professional development of your 
Association. 

The committee will report its aims and decisions 
in the January issue of the JouRNAL. At that time, 
two or three changes in the organization of certain 
sections of the JouURNAL will appear. 

The feeling, however, of those who sat around the 
conference table was that the JouRNAL has a 
responsibility in terms of service to every home 
economist and also to the person who is not as- 
sociated with home economics but who reads its 
pages. As the official organ of a great profession, 
its major function is to make known all of the con- 
tributions of that profession, whether those con- 
tributions are tested materials or tested ideas. 

The JOURNAL is your magazine. If it is to give 
its full measure of service to the profession and if it 
is to help you, you must share in its continued 
building. You may write an article yourself, or 
you may report to the editorial office projects or 
thinking that ought to be put inside its red covers. 
You may simply write to say how the JourNAL is 
helpful or how it can be of the greatest value to you. 

The JoURNAL is your magazine. It carries some 
general articles which should be of interest to all 
home economists. It also includes information in 
special fields. Perhaps it can help you most if you 
will read its information in at least one other field 
besides your own. Then if your field is not well 
enough represented, please see what steps you can 
take to supply the lack. 

The JouRNAL is your magazine. It is your 
responsibility to help the editor and the committee 
to know how your magazine can best serve you. 


CAREERS IN HOMEMAKING 


Another career booklet is off the press!) To show 
how home economics training helps prepare the 
prospective homemaker to meet the challenges of 
married life, a committee of the AHEA homemaking 
department prepared an_ eight-page, illustrated 
booklet and called it “Your Career in Homemaking.” 
Representing the combined experience and advice 
of a group of home economics trained homemakers, 
this latest career leaflet looks at each phase of home- 
making and points out how training prepares one 
to meet any situation with poise and efficiency, 
The substance of its counsel is: “For the girl who 
wishes to have a career and marriage too, or for the 
girl who plans to marry very young, home eco- 
nomics training is the answer.” Copies of this book- 
let may be obtained from AHEA, 700 Victor Building, 
Washington 1, D. C. Single copies are 25 cents. 
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GUIDANCE AID PUBLISHED 


School administrators, guidance personnel, and 
high school teachers who assist in counseling sec- 
ondary school students will find the latest AHEA 
publication, “Opportunities in Home Economics,” 
a valuable aid. This 32-page pamphlet describes 
the objectives of high school home economics today ; 
points out the relationship between home economics 
and the guidance program; shows that home eco- 
nomics is a basic learning; studies the nonprofes- 
sional, occupational aspects of home economics; and 
describes professions requiring home economics 
training. 

“Opportunities in Home Economics—a Guidance 
Aid’? may be obtained after January 1, 1949 from 
AHEA, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
Single copies are 75 cents; orders of 25 to 100 are 65 
cents each; orders of 100 or over, 50 cents each. 


IN THE CONSUMER’S INTEREST 


No one could have been present at the three-day 
meeting of the consumer interests committee, 
October 17 to 19, without catching the spirit of a 
group and program that are keenly alive and sen- 
sitively alert to the service which the American 
Home Economics Association will continue to give 
the consumer. 

Until the committee makes its own report of 
what it has done and what it plans to do, an il- 
lustration or so may help to give the “sense of the 
meeting.’ Definite information based upon returns 
from the Consumer Speaks project will appear in 
buying leaflets which the committee plans to prepare 
and publish. One of these buying guides now in the 
process of preparation is on the subject of meat. 

In addition to the series of articles on commodities 
now running in the JouRNAL, other articles are 
planned. The committee is aware of the need to 
educate consumers and to stimulate their feeling of 
responsibility for securing better merchandise. 

In the near future, many home economists will be 
asked to co-operate in a survey which the American 
Standards Association has asked the committee to 
assist with so that the weaknesses or points of 
failure in certain commonly used products can be 
determined. The results of this survey will serve 
as a guide for the formulation of standards by the 
ASA. If you have been complaining, for example, 
that Jimmie’s shoes wear out too fast or that the 
handles of saucepans break, here is your opportunity 


to express your protests. 
The AHEA is putting increased emphasis on its 
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consumer education program through its state or- 
ganizations. At the time of this writing, more 
state home economics associations have requested 
forms of materials for the Consumer Speaks project 
than had asked for them at this date in previous 
years. 

With the alertness and interest of a committee 
like this one, it will be increasingly difficult for any 
home economists to be indifferent to news that is 
important for consumers. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE OF NURSING 


Our congratulations and our appreciation of work 
well done go with this word of greeting to the 
American Nurses’ Association, which celebrates the 
Diamond Jubilee of American Nursing this year. 
During the 75 years of their profession, nurses have 
helped protect the health of the American family; 
we hope with them for the advancement of such 
mutual interests as public health, social welfare, 
nutrition, maternal health, and child care. 

The Diamond Jubilee, which was officially in- 
augurated the week of November 14 through 20, 
will be celebrated during the year 1948-49. It will 
call attention to the need for more nurses to meet 
the increased demands of the public and it will 
highlight the progress of the nursing profession. 

In 1873, there were established in the United 
States the first three nurses’ training schools. In 
this same year, Miss Linda Richards, America’s first 
professional nurse, was graduated from the Training 
School at the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children in Boston. The ANA honors the 
memory of Miss Richards and celebrates the begin- 
ning of professional training for nurses. 

The American Home Economics Association joins 
all Americans in honoring the progress of nursing. 


BOOKS FOR THE PHILIPPINES 


Postwar books in home economics are needed at 
The Philippine Women’s University. Helena A. 
Benitez, head of the home economics department 
there, says that if members of the American Home 
Economics Association will give their extra or used 
copies of postwar textbooks in home economics to 
the University, the faculty and students there will 
be most appreciative. Students in American uni- 
versities who do not wish to keep their textbooks 
after completion of the courses requiring them may 
be encouraged to send these books to The Philippine 
Women’s University, Taft Avenue, Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands. 
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Representatives 


CENTENNIAL MEETING OF AAAS 


Marsorre M. HESELTINE 


Miss Heseltine, who is a vice-president of AHEA and 
director of the Nutrition Unit, Children’s Bureau, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, was the official representative of 
the Association at the AAAS convention. 


The Centennial Meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, which was 
held in Washington, D. C., from September 13 to 17, 
had as its central theme “One World of Science.”’ 
The complexity of that one world was reflected in the 
29 pages of the program. Morning and evening ses- 
sions took the form of four concurrent symposia or 
lectures; afternoon tours to centers for scientific re- 
search also called for choice between competing at- 
tractions. No registrant could fail to hear expert 
discussion of his own niche in the scientific world, 
whether his interest lay in oxygen isotopes or in re- 
cording bird life with‘a color camera. But, in keep- 
ing with the unity implied in the theme, many of the 
sessions gave representatives of several disciplines the 
opportunity to show the composite offerings of 
science to emergent world problems, such as the con- 
trol of human populations. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that there was a sprinkling of statesmen 
and just plain citizens among audiences made up pre- 
dominantly of scientists. 

The position of the American Home Economics 
Association in the AAAS as an associated society of 
the social and economic sciences group might have 
been expected to guide our members in the selection 
of sessions to attend. It was not that simple. Con- 
fronted, for example, with a choice between two sym- 
posia, one on “World Health Problems” and the 
other on ‘‘Educability,”’ a home economist tends to 
make her decision on the basis of her own professional 
interest. 

One session that seemed to attract all home eco- 
nomics registrants was a symposium on “Food and 
Nutrition,” presided over by Anton J. Carlson. Re- 
sourceful program planners had arranged for the 
various aspects of the general subject to be presented 
by a soils specialist, a biochemist, and an anthropol- 
ogist. William A. Albrecht’s paper was on “Nu- 
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trition and the Climatic Condition of Soil Develop- 
ment,’’ a subject with which he has been closely 
identified in his work at the University of Missouri. 
Although this was a centennial meeting, Conrad A. 
Elvehjem reviewed only “Seven Decades of Nutri- 
tion Research.”” He brought out, however, the re- 
markable achievements of that period and the accel- 
erated pace with which we are attacking the many 
problems yet unsolved. Margaret Mead, whose as- 
signed topic was “Cultural Contexts of Nutritional 
Patterns,” drew upon her knowledge of primitive 
peoples to suggest approaches to influencing food 
habits not only for optimal nutrition but for the de- 
velopment of the personal security that must under- 
lie national security. The discussion of these papers 
was led by W. H. Sebrell, from the standpoint of 
preventive medicine, and by Elmer M. Nelson, 
from the standpoint of food control. Questions 
from the audience proved that for once a nutri- 
tion meeting had attracted others than professional 
nutritionists. 

At the symposium on ‘“‘Educability,” the presiding 
officer was a zoologist; the speakers and formal dis- 
cussants came from the fields of education, develop- 
mental pediatrics, and mathematics. Arnold Gesell 
emphasized the far-reaching effects on later life of an 
intelligent understanding of potentialities for growth 
and learning in the infant. Ralph Tyler pointed out 
the shortcomings of the schools in affording oppor- 
tunities for the harmonious development of the child 
along social, emotional, and manual, as well as in- 
tellectual, lines. Both Dr. Tyler and Talcott Par- 
sons stressed the dependence of American democratic 
society on the well-rounded development of the in- 
dividual through education. 

Perhaps the most widely attended session was the 
Town Meeting of the Air, so familiar to Tuesday 
night radio listeners. The question, ‘What hope for 
man?” was posed in turn to Brock Chisholm, the 
Canadian psychiatrist who has recently been made 
the first director general of the World Health Or- 
ganization; Fairfield Osborn, zoologist and author of 
The Plundered Planet; Harlow Shapley, astronomer; 
and Edmund Sinnott, botanist and president of the 
AAAS. Out of the differing approaches to the sub- 
ject, the stimulating inter-panel challenges, and the 
probing from the lucky fraction of the would-be ques- 
tioners who succeeded in getting a hearing during the 
question period, there was at least a common core of 
agreement. The thinking may be summarized 
as follows: There is hope for man for a little while at 
least, but that hope will grow into likelihood only as 
man’s social development catches up and keeps pace 
with his mastery of technology. 
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HOUSING DIVISION 


As a step toward carrying out the plans for action 
set up at the Minneapolis meeting, the housing di- 
vision has been organizing its committees and 
its forces. Both at the national level and at the 
state level, the division is working for those interpre- 
tations of housing problems, legislation, research, and 
information of all kinds which will be of the greatest 
use to home economists. Since housing is so much 
of a major national issue, not only members of the 
housing division but all home economists should be 
interested in obtaining all possible knowledge which 
will help them to work for better housing conditions. 

At the meeting of the program-of-work committee, 
it was decided that the vice-chairman of the division, 
Helen Noyes of the Washington Extension Service, 
Pullman, would take charge of the work at the state 
level. Miss Noyes has prepared a report of the work 
‘arried on in the states last year. Housing chairmen 
in the state organizations should find this report of 
value. 

Since the housing issue is an important national 
problem, the division feels that every member of the 
American Home Economics Association should 
keep herself informed on state and national housing 
legislation. To help interpret this legislation to 
members, Elizabeth Williams of the Arkansas 
Extension Service, Little Rock, has been named 
chairman of the division’s committee on legislation. 
Miss Williams will work closely with Mrs. Ella 
MeNaughton, chairman of the AHEA legislative 
committee, in preparing information for the chair- 
men of state groups. State chairmen, therefore, 
who are interested in the support or promotion of 
housing legislation should write to Miss Williams. 

The national program of work has been sent to 
the state chairmen. Tessie Agan, associate pro- 
fessor of household economics at Kansas State 
College, will continue as chairman of the committee 
on housing research. This committee will encourage 
the compilation and publication of housing research 
abstracts to give a concise, over-all view of the 
research that is in progress or that has been accom- 
plished in the field of housing. Miss Agan’s housing 
research report was given at the Minneapolis meet- 
ing. Those who would like to have information 
about this report should write to Miss Agan. 
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Since many groups are interested in the educa- 
tional phases of housing, it was considered advisable 


Pauline E. Gordon 


to establish a committee to make a study of teaching 
aids pertaining to housing. This committee will 
not only have a report but they will exhibit teaching 
aids at the annual meeting in San Francisco. Mrs. 
Frances Sanderson of Wayne University is chairman 
of the committee. 

Through the co-operation of the Woman’s Founda- 
tion, Ine., Edmund Bacon, senior land planner, 
City Planning Commission, Philadelphia, gave an 
illustrated lecture at one of the housing division 
meetings in Minneapolis. The booklet Houses for 
Family Living, published by the Woman’s Founda- 
tion, affords an excellent basis for discussion groups 
who are interested in an analysis of housing prob- 
lems. The program-of-work committee of the 
division recommends that adult groups interested in 
housing use the material prepared by the Woman's 
Foundation for their discussion groups. 

Florence Davis of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
is chairman of the committee that will co-operate 
with the family relations and child development 
division in interpreting the National Conference on 
Family Life. Information regarding housing will 
be channeled to the states. 

An equipment committee will be appointed to 
encourage the design, development, and more effi- 
cient use of functional household equipment that is 
appropriate to individual needs, as these needs are 
related to better housing and improved health con- 
ditions of American families,—PAULINE E. Gorpon, 
Chairman. 
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FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
DEPARTMENT 


In addition to the change in name and the in- 
creased responsibilities which the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration experienced in 1946-47 (see the May 
1947 JouRNAL, p. 297), an important change took 
place during 1947-48 in the duties of home econo- 
mists in this organization. Because the number of 
home economists has been reduced, they now work 
primarily with FHA county supervisors. 

This change in setup has meant a more limited 
emphasis upon the home management phase of the 
program. At the conference of all FHA home econ- 
omists in Washington, in June 1948, it was decided 
that efforts this year would be concentrated on four 
basic family living problems—adequate subsistence, 
health, money management, and housing—as these 
relate to the families with whom the FHA works. 

The FHA continues to give supervised credit to 
those families who receive loans for the purchase of 
farm and home equipment, and for the purchase, 
enlargement, or improvement of family-type farms. 
Each family with whom the county supervisor works 
presents an individual problem. To help supervi- 
sors in the home management phase of their work, 
home economists must demonstrate patterns of ap- 
proach to family living problems and methods of 
recognizing and solving them. 

At the meeting in Minneapolis, a program of work 
was adopted which can be carried out with the pres- 
ent personnel. The following committees are at 
work this year: 

Interpretation of the work of the home economist. 
Mrs. Carmella Murphy of West Virginia is chairman 
of this committee. All personnel will be encouraged 
to co-operate with the national program-of-work 
committee in interpreting to the public the many 
and varied services of home economists, especially 
the work of those in the FHA department. Outlines 
of talks, articles, and other material will be collected 
and made available for exchange. 

Career statement. One specific contribution of the 
department has been a statement on career possi- 
bilities open to home economists in the FHA, which 
has been prepared by Virginia Coker and Gertrude 
Drinker to be inserted in “For You—-A Career in 
Home Economics,” published by AHEA. 

Housing. During the department’s first year, a 
committee worked out a schedule to be used in de- 
termining how minimum requirements have been 

met in building and remodeling houses on farms pur- 
chased with FHA real estate loans. This schedule 
was not used as planned. Mary Settle reported at 
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the department meeting in June the study she had 
made this past year of minimum housing standards 


Kenneth M. Wright Studio 


Elizabeth A. Rivers 


among Indiana and Michigan FHA real estate loan 
families. Mrs. Eunice Pardee of Michigan, who 
helped gather data for the study, is head of a com- 
mittee on further use of Miss Settle’s method. 

Compilation of methods. This committee will 
continue the work begun by the department on the 
compilation of methods used in helping families 
with financial planning and money management. 
A survey of new methods and devices, an analysis of 
their effectiveness, and a compilation in a usable 
form seem desirable. Marion Hester of Kansas is 
chairman of this group. Other members are: Ann 
Larkin, Oregon; Lois E. Latur, Arkansas; Gertrude 
Chase, Illinois; Lois W. French, Oklahoma; and Ocie 
O’Brien, Virginia. 

Other committees. Activities of the other com- 
mittees fall in line with the national program of 
work. Erna Proctor, Georgia, will head a committee 
to aid in following up the National Conference on 
Family Life; Grace Brasher of Louisiana is chairman 
of the membership committee; Mrs. Beulah Smith 
of Texas is head of the Permanent Headquarters 
committee. 

At present, a few state home economics associa- 
tions do not have an FHA department representa- 
tive on their councils. In those states, the depart- 


ment will function through the state FHA home 
RIVERS, 


management A. 
Chairman. 
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The Sociology of Child Development. By Jimes 
H.S. Bossarp. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1948, 790 pp., $4.50. 

This book is concerned with the child from the 
social point of view. Nuimerous social situations 
and their influence on child development are con- 
sidered. The emphasis is on normal children and 
normal social groups. The family, the play group, 
school situations, peer groups, the community, 
larger social situations, and the processes of group 
interaction are stressed. Full consideration is also 
given to the cultural conditioning that inheres in 
group living. 

An extensive discussion of the relationship of child 
growth to family structure, family interaction, 
sibling interaction, and family culture is given in 
the section on the family as the primary social group 
affecting the child’s development. The influence 
of social classes on the child’s development is shown. 

The last part of the book is devoted to the chang- 
ing status of childhood, children as a population 
element, the child welfare movement, and the emerg- 
ing rights of children. There is a good bibliography. 

The author, a capable and well-known sociologist 
from the University of Pennsylvania, has made a 
real contribution to the child-growth literature al- 
ready available by emphasizing the basic social 
factors in the development of the child. Extensive 
use is made of research findings. 

The book should be most valuable to educators 
and social workers. Many parents will also find 
it useful, although its length and academic style 
probably will limit its appeal to this group. 
Estuer E. Prevey, Public Schools, Kansas City, 
Missourt. 


Child Therapy: A Casework Symposium. Papers 
by N. Austin, ELEANOR CLIFTON, 
ELIsk DE LA Fontaine, and Parricta Sacks. 
Edited by ELeanor Cuirron and FLORENCE 
Houtus. New York: Family Service Association 
of America, 1948, 217 pp., $3.25. 

Several staff members of the Community Service 
Society of New York have written this book to pre- 
sent the trend for applying psychoanalytical prin- 
ciples to everyday problems of family living and 
behavior, especially as it affects children. A review 
of underlying principles and a discussion of agency 
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responsibility and case work processes by Lucille 
N. Austin and Eleanor Clifton clarify the goal for 
such highly specialized agency service. 

Excerpts from case records, accompanied by criti- 
cal commentary, exemplify the procedure and prog- 
of “Peter Shea from Three to Fourteen,” 
written by Miss Clifton, and “Treatment of a Seri- 
ously Disturbed Young Child” by Elise de la Fon- 
taine. 

In a chapter entitled “A Primary Behavior Dis- 
order with Marked Neurotic Trends,” Patricia 
Sacks gives excerpts from the case history of Carl 
which show the nature of the problem, the kind of 
interpretation given, and the results. 

Miss de la Fontaine also writes a chapter, ‘“Tech- 
nical Considerations in Treatment of the Prelatency 
Child,” where she stresses the need for accurate 
appraisal of the client’s personality and _ social 
situation in determining the treatment plan. 

These papers are well integrated and are particu- 
larly interesting for social workers and home econo- 
mists in the social work field—ELena Becker, 
Pittsburgh Chapter, American Red Cross. 


ress 


Child Care, Questions and Answers. Prepared by 
CHILDREN’S WELFARE FEDERATION of New York 
Ciry. New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1948, 159 pp., $2. 

This is a unique and interestingly compiled book 
based on 420 questions frequently asked by parents. 
The answers given represent the combined opinions 
of 29 experts in the fields of medicine, nursing, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, nutrition, social welfare, dentis- 
try, mental hygiene, and child welfare and health. 
The questions have been organized under eight sec- 
tions: growth standards; routine care; feeding; 
development ; posture ; emotional guidance ; medical 
care; and special senses. 

This book will serve both high school units in child 
‘are and college child development courses as an 
excellent reference book. Many practical problems 
facing parents are brought to the attention of the 
reader. How to handle them is told simply and con- 
vincingly and represents an excellent integration of 
present knowledge concerning the infant and _ pre- 
school child. Especially well done are the sections 
on emotional guidance and development which re- 
flect a point of view in accord with recognized prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene. 

There is no bibliography and no index. This 
lack represents the greatest deficiency of the book, 
since parents who might wish to gain broader know]- 
edge of any phase of child development or manage- 
ment would not be encouraged to go beyond the in- 
formation contained in this book.—KaTHERINE A. 
Mites, University of Maine. 
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Health in Your Daily Living. By Josernine L. 
RatHBone, Francis L. Bacon, and CHARLES 
H. Keens, MD. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1948, 442 pp., $2.60. 

Adopted for use in secondary schools, this book 
is an all-inclusive textbook on various phases of 
health. High school students using this text will 
find clear, concise, up-to-date factual material on 
what comprises good health in everyday living. 
It is written in language that everyone can under- 
stand. The physical, mental, and emotional parts 
of a person’s total health program have been sum- 
marized and emphasized by relating this program to 
the community and its responsibilities. 

Technical terms, printed in italics, and with the 
correct pronunciations, are one of the outstanding 
features of this textbook. Health fads and fallacies 
are discussed, and an attempt is made to clarify 
those that have been handed down for generations. 

This textbook contains many clear examples, with 
explanations, and some very good pictures. Simpli- 
fied reference chart material on food and a glossary 
of terms used are included.—MArGARET ZACHARIAH, 
Lansing Public Schools. 


Adult Education for Homemaking. By L. Beir 
PotitarD. Second edition. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1947, 194 pp., $2.75. 

This revised edition of Adult Education for Home- 
making is a “must” for the libraries of all who are 
interested in adult education in home economics. 
From its chapters on the philosophy of adult educa- 
tion to its up-to-date and comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy, it gives an inspirational, realistic, and practi- 
‘al point of view. 

The most basic problems of adult education pro- 
grams of all kinds are presented, and many helpful 
illustrations of programs in operation throughout 
the country are utilized. The author emphasizes 
the importance of public services, such as libraries. 
She gives an over-all view of this phase of education 
and, at the same time, provides many specific helps 
for organizing and teaching classes successfully. 
One of the best parts of the book is the section on 
procedures to facilitate learning. 

In revising her book, Miss Pollard has reorganized 
the new edition and brought it up to date. She has 
produced a very worth-while contribution to an area 
of education which is receiving more and more atten- 
tion from both educators and laymen.—May 
DvuBots, Oregon State College. 


Scandinavian Cookery for Americans. By 
FLorENcE Bropeck and Monika KJELLBERG. 
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Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1948, 341 

pp., $3. 

The recipes compiled by Florence Brobeck, an 
American, and Monika Kjellberg, a native of Sweden, 
will be of special interest to any American who wishes 
to be a connoisseur of tasty and unusual dishes. 

Here one finds abundant appetizers in most lavish 
combinations of highly seasoned and rich foods —a 
limitless source for smérgisbord. Tasty vegetable 
and fruit soups served both hot and cold, fish in all 
its glory, meats with various seasonings, poultry 
and game with their individual sauces are charac- 
teristically Scandinavian. Salads are mostly fish, 
vegetable, and potato; sauces are plentiful and flavor- 
ful; pastries, cakes, cookies, and desserts are rich and 
flavored with fruit, almonds, and cardamom. Egg 
and vegetable dishes are, in general, similar to 
American cookery. 

The introduction with the specific habits native to 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden lends a his- 
toric background. All recipes are identified with the 
American and native nomenclature. Ingredients 
for each recipe are listed, then followed by explicit 
directions for preparing and serving. The index is 
of special interest. There is a general index alpha- 
betically arranged according to classes of foods, and 
a Scandinavian index arranged according to specific 
country with native food titles. Any American 
housewife or cook who enjoys the unusual in rich, 
highly seasoned foods will appreciate this collection 
of recipes.-VioLa M. Toreprer, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


Preserving. By Mrs. Arraur Wess. London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. (American distributor : 
William Salloch, New York, N. Y.), 1947, 237 pp., 
$2.50. 

Written by an English author, this book describes 
in a typically British style methods of bottling, 
‘anning, drying, and salting all kinds of fruit and 
vegetables. It contains many recipes for jellies, 
jams, pickles, chutneys, relishes, sauces, wines, and 
cordials. 

Methods of preservatio:., as well as the food prod- 
ucts, in England are different from those in the 
United States. Directions are given for the old- 
fashioned intermittent method of processing, oven 
‘canning, blanching, and the use of preserving tablets. 
Methods are not based on scientific investigation 
but on personal experiences. 

The section on making jelly and preserves is in- 
teresting for those who like to try new and different 
jelly recipes——Lois OBERHELMAN, Purdue Uni- 
versily. 
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Current facts about rural family living can be 
learned from the annual outlook issue of ‘Rural 
Family Living” and from the supplementary mate- 
rial in “Outlook Charts—Rural Family Living.” 
These bulletins bring together the available in- 
formation on rural families: where they are, how 
they are living, how they are spending their incomes, 
and some of the conditions outside the family that 
affect family living, such as prices or the medical 
and educational facilities of a community. Those 
who have a special interest in this material may 
obtain copies of the two bulletins, so long as the 
supply lasts, from the Family Economies Division, 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Free. 


‘Power Behind the Nation” is a new 16-mm 
technicolor sound film which is available to groups 
for free public showings. This 17-minute film is a 
U.S. Treasury presentation in connection with the 
Savings Bonds program. Requests for the loan of 
a print of this film should be made as far in advance 
as possible and should be sent to the Films Section, 
U.S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


A new edition of ‘“‘Budgeting for Security,’”’ a 
study unit on money management and budgeting 
for use by teachers of grades 6 to 12, may be secured 
from the Education Section, U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division, Treasury Department, Washington 25, 
D.C. Free. 

How to plan expenditures to the best advantage 
and how to buy wisely are the considerations in two 
revised booklets of the “Better Buymanship”’ series. 
These booklets, which deal with ‘‘Shoes” and ‘*Cos- 
metics,”’ are available from Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinios. Price 5 cents each. 


Users of published census statistics will un- 
doubtedly welcome “Census Publications, 1947, 
Catalog and Subject Guide.”” The book lists for 
the calendar year publications of the Bureau of the 
Census and furnishes a guide to their contents. A 
special appendix lists and indexes the final reports 
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of the 1945 Census of Agriculture. This bulletin 
is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Priee $1. 


A well-planned Family Life Radio Forum, center- 
ing around the theme chosen for 1948-49, “A 
Challenge to Parents,” is being conducted by the 
Family Life Institute of the University of Oklahoma. 
One leaflet lists these broadcasts and suggests plans 
for use of the programs by individuals or groups; 
a 32-page ‘Listening and Discussion Guide’ con- 
tains more detailed information about each program. 
For further information, write to Dr. Alice Sowers, 
Professor of Family Life Education, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


” 


Ways of improving family life are briefly outlined 
in the 24-page pamphlet “Highlights of the National 
Conference on Family Suggestions are 
listed for meeting the needs of individual family 
members that call for some form of community 
action and for carrying on specific programs. For 
copies of this booklet, write to Mrs. C. H. L. Pen- 
nock, Secretary, National Conference on Family 
Life, 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Single copies, 15 cents each; in quantities of 100 or 
more, 10 cents each. 


The rural health education program in Arkansas 
is discussed by Helen M. Robinson in an article in 
the July 1948 issue of Public Health Nursing en- 
titled ‘‘Rural Health Problem—An Approach to Its 
Solution.”” Miss Robinson is an extension health 
education specialist in the Arkansas Extension 
Service. 


‘Health Education Materials’? is a 31-page 
‘catalog of the teaching materials prepared by the 
National Dairy Council. These include general 
source materials, booklets and units of work for 
children, materials for home economics and science 
classes, materials for general adult use, and visual 
For copies of the catalog, address the Na- 
North Canal Street, 


aids. 
tional Dairy Council, 111 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Free. 


‘National Directory of Safety Films’’ is the title 
of a comprehensive listing of 403 motion pictures 
and slide films, both sound and silent, for safety 
education within business and industry, on the farm, 
in homes and schools, and on the streets and high- 
ways. This publication contains synopses of films 
and information as to their source and availability 
for purchase, rental, or loan. Copies of this direc- 
tory may be ordered from the National Safety 
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Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 


Illinois. Price 25 cents. 


At the Metropolitan Museum of Art, an industrial 
arts exhibition, ““American Textiles ’48,”’ is scheduled 
for November 24, 1948 through January 9, 1949. 
More than 185 contemporary American fabrics have 
been selected, and practically every known textile 
fiber, both natural and man-made, is represented. 

Selections were made from fabrics submitted by 
120 American firms. The jury who made these 
selections considered the quality of weaving, good 
use of design and color, and progressive styling and 
weaving methods. 

Among the fabrics are wool, silk, rayon, velveteen, 
nylon, vinyon, velon, saran, fiberglas, and ramie, a 
fiber made from China grass. 


Methods of saving materials and labor in building 
houses have been developed and tested by the 
Small Homes Council at the University of Illinois. 
Details of a research project, during which six houses 
were built, are presented in a nontechnical, il- 
lustrated, 12-page circular entitled ‘Construction 
Methods.”’ <A technical report, with tables of man- 
hour studies, is also available. For these publica- 
tions, write to the Small Homes Council, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Single copies of the 
nontechnical circular, free; copies of the technical 
report, $2.50 each. 


‘Electrical Planning in the Home’”’ describes in 
nontechnical terms the conditions that indicate 
inadequate wiring and the best ways to plan an 
adequate and enjoyable use of electricity in the 
home. This booklet may be obtained from the 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 57th Street at 8th 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Sing'e copies free 
to teachers ; to consumers, 35 cents. 


‘Approved Films on Food and Nutrition,”’ by the 
New York City Food and Nutrition Committee, is 
now available in a completely revised second edition. 
This 60-page pamphlet contains reviews of 99 films 
with suggestions for appropriate use. It may be 
ordered from the Health Council of Greater New 
York, 137 Center Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Single copies, 75 cents; in quantities of 25 or more, 
60 cents each. 


“Chicken in the Freezer’’ is the title of an il- 
lustrated folder which describes the process of 
preparing stewing hens or younger birds for freezing. 
Directions are given for labeling, packaging, freez- 
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ing, and storing. The publication was prepared by 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics. Copies are available from the U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. 


A comprehensive record of research in progress 
on food and nutrition problems in 1947 has been 
compiled in the 306-page bulletin “Survey of Food 
and Nutrition Research in the United States—1947.” 
These data are classified according to the subject 
matter, organizations, and personnel involved in the 
research. The bulletin was prepared by the com- 
mittee on survey of food and nutrition research of 
the Food and Nutrition Board, with the support of 
the committee on food research of the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the Armed Forces. 
Copies of the survey may be ordered from the 
National Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D.C. Price $1. 


The ‘Yearbook of Fisheries Statistics,’’ pulb- 
lished by the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United States, is a comprehensive review of 
world fisheries. This survey has been made because 
experts look upon the three-fourths of the earth’s 
surface which is water as potentially a fruitful 
source of increased world food supply for the world’s 
growing population. The book is the first in a 
series which, FAO hopes, will eventually record 
every important fact and development connected 
with world fishing. 

The 368-page Yearbook contains 229 tables, 
which give details of many important aspects of the 
fishing industry. It may be ordered from the 
International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y., 
as well as from sales agents for FAO publications 
throughout the world. Price $4. 


“Grading Pectins,’”’ by G. L. Baker and C. W. 
Woodmansee, is a 41-page technical bulletin which 
compares methods of grading now used and tries to 
stimulate interest in grading standards for pectin. 
Copies are available from the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. Free. 


An attractive career booklet which describes and 
illustrates the course of study of the home economics 
department of Montana State University is called 
“Home Economics as a Career.” Photographs 
show home economies students in action in labora- 
tories, classrooms, or the Home Living Center. 
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Abstracts 


Edueation 


Contributed by Roxana R. Forp 
University of Minnesota 


How can we achieve greater professionalism in 
teaching? A Symposium. Delta Kappa Gamma 
Bull. 14, No. 4 (Summer 1948), pp. 24-32. 

In answer to the question of how we can achieve 
greater professionalism in teaching, the following 
suggestions were presented and discussed by edu- 
‘ators and laymen. 

Professionalism increases when service is put be- 
fore salary and self. 

Evidences of increased professionalism include the 
transition from teacher listening to teacher partici- 
pation in conferences at all levels; the increased 
interest of the public in education; the trend toward 
selection of teachers from the highest quarter of 
high school graduating classes. 

The way to achieve professionalism is to increase 
one’s competency. 

The profession may be improved through in- 
service teacher training; selecting suitable candi- 
dates; informing the public; and increasing interest 
in the study of education. 

The essence of professionalism in teaching lies in 
a sense of obligation and devotion to the pupils and 
to the community one serves. Improvement. will 
come with the selection of appropriate candidates 
for teaching and with the provision of opportunities 
for well-rounded education. 


Adult education is growing, H. Kemprrer. School & 
Soc. 68, No. 1759 (Sept. 11, 1948), pp. 171-172. 
A distinet upward trend in adult education is 

evident. Both laymen and professional educators 

are showing an increasing interest in this phase of 
the educational program. 

Three reasons are given for this growth. Adults 
themselves want to learn and are demanding that 
provision be made for their educational needs. A 
survey made in 1947 indicated that 41 per cent were 
interested in some type of adult education. The 
quickening tempo of modern life makes adjustments 


necessary. Well-planned educational activities may 


help adults in making the necessary adjustments. 
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An expansion in adult education is coming with the 
expansion in all education. 

The increasing emphasis on adult education poses 
a problem for public schools. If the school does not 
provide the essential services for adults, other 
agencies will do so. Many states and local commu- 
nities are accepting responsibility for this phase of 
education. 


How can we improve high school teaching? Rk. W. 
Tyter. School Rev. 56, No. 7 (Sept. 1948), pp. 
387-399. 

High school teaching today is as good as, or bet- 
ter than, teaching of the past. It can be improved 
if educators take advantage of all that is known 
about effective education. 

Improvements in teaching may be made in the 
selection and definition of objectives; in the selec- 
tion and organization of learning experiences; and 
in evaluation. Since improvements are dependent 
upon a recognition of weaknesses, deficiencies in 
areas mentioned are pointed out and followed by 
specific suggestions for improvement. 

Teachers have failed to set up objectives ; to define 
them in terms of expected behavior; or to direct 
attention to achievement of a reasonable number of 
objectives. To improve this aspect of teaching, the 
teacher can give thoughtful consideration to the 
individual student, to the community, and to con- 
temporary reports of professional committees in 
arriving at the selection and definition of objectives. 

Weaknesses in learning experiences result from a 
failure to plan for them; to relate experiences to 
stated objectives; to motivate the pupil to partici- 
pate fully ; to carry experiences to the point of high- 
level performance; and to provide for a variety of 
experiences to meet the needs of various individuals. 
It is suggested that objectives be used as guides to 
develop flexible plans; that many ways be found by 
which the pupil may practice the use of the desired 


_behavior; and that pupil needs be used as a basis 


for planning. 

Weakness in the organization of learning experi- 
ences results from failure to provide for an effective 
sequence of experiences, from a lack of integration, 
and from fragmentary learning periods. 
mended that longer periods be provided and that 
work be related from year to year and from subject 


It is recom- 


to subject. 

Finally, failure to make a systematic appraisal of 
progress toward the attainment of important ob- 
jectives is given as a weakness in teaching. This 
weakness may be overcome if plans for evaluation 
are made as objectives are drawn up and if a valid 
program for appraisal is planned. 
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Consumer credit trends. Fed. Reserve Bull. 34, No. 

8 (Aug. 1948), pp. 897-903. 

Since V-J Day, the American public has gone into 
debt more rapidly than ever before. The combined 
total of mortgage debt and short-term credit is ex- 
pected to exceed $50,000,000,000 during 1948. Short- 
term consumer credit reached $14,000,000,000 in 
June 1948. The previous high, in 1941, was 
$10,000,000,000. One of 4 spending units was bought. 
on the installment plan in 1947, as compared with 1 
in 7 or 8 in 1946. New users of credit appear to 
be concentrated among families with incomes of 
above $3,000 per year. However, consumer credit 
today represents a smaller percentage of total retail 
sales than during 1941. 

Credit terms were relaxed greatly after the termi- 
nation of wartime regulations. An increase in 
credit now is highly inflationary since it adds more 
purchasing power to a supply of funds already ex- 
cessive in relation to available goods. New credit 
regulations were enacted by the special session of 
Congress in August. 


Postwar changes in the quality of apparel, L. J. 
Mack. Monthly Labor Rev. 67, No.1 (July 1948), 
pp. 34-39. 

Cancellation of military contracts after V-J Day 
freed large amounts of high-grade textile fibers for 
civilian use. Hard worsteds are still scarce, but 
there is greater insistence on quality. Not until 
early 1948 was emphasis placed on quality rather 
than quantity in cottons. Some types of rayons, 


particularly those of complex structure, are still- 


scarce. Nylon is again popular, but silk is not being 
widely used though the controls are off and the price 
is down. Availability of better quality leather has 
forced many leather substitutes from the market. 
Construction of men’s apparel has regained prewar 
standards though much hand detail has been omit- 
ted. Two-trouser suits are returning very slowly. 
Women’s apparel is much less severe in style than 
during the war. Greater yardage requirements have 
brought up the cost without increasing the quality. 
Shrinkage in slips, the lack of tailored slips, and in- 
accurate sizing in all items are definite problems. 


Auto union co-ops join national groups. Bus. Week, 
No. 992 (Sept. 4, 1948), p. 80. 
Many unions set up co-operative ‘‘stores’’ them- 
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selves to protest rising prices. At first a great suc- 
cess, business soon dropped because of unbusiness- 
like methods and shaky organization. United Auto 
Workers has stabilized its co-operatives by working 
with national co-operative groups and at present 
has set up seven full-time stores. The big aim ts to 
set up co-operatives similar to supermarkets, and 
the ultimate aim is to have co-operatives of depart- 
ment-store proportions. 


Brand makers win. Bus. Week, No. 992 (Sept. 4, 

1948), pp. 80-82. 

California’s fair trade laws apply to the sale of 
branded products even when bought for resale by the 
War Assets Administration, Judge Thomas M. Foley 
of the California Supreme Court has ruled. His 
decision was based on the theory that “the rights 
afforded by the statute relate not so much to the 
sales of the commodity per se as to the good will 
symbolized by trademark, brands, and names.”’ 
The decision may be far reaching in its effects, for it 
is expected that similar action may be taken in other 
states. 


Discretionary spending power at multiple levels, 
J. H. Wuire. J. of Marketing 13, No. 1 (July 
1948), pp. I-11. 

It is significant that, from the marketing point of 
view, the national income is made up of layers of 
available purchasing power. The amount. available 
for various commodities and among various segments 
of the population is of more importance than the 
size of the aggregate income in any given year. 
Mr. White stratifies layers of spending power into 8 
levels and 4 consumer segments in order to show the 
present and probable market for particular commodi- 
ties. These levels follow rather closely the order of 
sensitivity to income changes shown by commodities 
studied in the Consumer Purchases Study. Rates 
of change in the discretionary spending power at 
each of the 8 levels and for each of the 4 consumer 
segments since 1939 are shown in the tables. In 
addition, the tablgs project the rates of change 
which can be expected for the remainder of 1948 
under two different sets of circumstances, inflation- 
ary and deflationary. 

Changes in “average income” distribution will 
influence the specific effects of changes in the 
amounts of available discretionary spending power. 
If the population moves from a very low “average 
income” to a moderate ‘“‘average income,” staple 
items will increase more rapidly than luxury items. 
However, if the population is already at a moderate 
“average income,” an increase in the available 
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discretionary spending power will bring an increase 
in luxuries. With such trends indicated for various 
types of items, marketing, pricing, and advertising 
‘an be planned in relation to the probable pur- 
chasing power from which the commodities will be 


purchased. 


What makes successful and unsuccessful ex- 
ecutives? B. B. Garpner. Advanced Mot. 
13, No. 3 (Sept. 1948), pp. 116-125. 

Many persons with business knowledge and 
technical skills fail when promoted to executive 
positions. This failure is caused by their relations 
with others on the job or their behavior within an 
organization. The outstanding technique at present 
for uncovering telling traits of an executive is the 
Thematic Apperception Test originated at Harvard 
and further developed at the University of Chicago. 
Tests show 11 “traits’’ which characterize the 
successful executive. These include, among others, 
achievement desires based upon accomplishment of 
work itself rather than upon prestige values; an 
idea of authority which does not hamper or con- 
strain and which is accepted without resentment ; 
organizational ability; decisiveness; realism; and 
a responsive attitude toward superiors. Unsue- 
cessful executives are unable to see the forest for the 
trees; fail to carry responsibilities; unconsciously 
desire to be something or someone else; are bored 
with the intermediate tasks necessary to success; 
are unable to make room for others; and have prej- 
udices which interfere with judgment. Failure as 
an executive does not imply failure in all areas of 
business. Many succeed at equal or higher levels 
in other fields, but their philosophy is not the 
decision-making, action-oriented one of the sue- 


cessful executive. 


Developing powers for decision in business educa- 
tion, J. D. Mititer, Jr. Advanced Mgt. 13, 
No. 1 (March 1948), pp. 29-32. 

Decision-making is a key function of management. 
Training for decision-making is at present given in 
schools of business administration or on the job. 
Ciood business decisions always meet four conditions, 
and the effectiveness of training can be evaluated in 
They are: knowledge 


terms of these conditions. 
of circumstances involved; group participation; 
timeliness; and leadership. The school and business 
both do well in providing knowledge. 
college student who has been urged to work in- 
dependently may find it difficult to be aware of the 


However, the 
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ideas, reactions, and sympathies of others in his 
organization and thus fail in participation. Ex- 
tracurricular activities may help develop such an 
awareness. Business provides actual experience in 
working with and under others. College training, 
on the other hand, presents a real handicap in 
teaching the effect of timing upon decisions, for 
fabricated deadlines do not carry the weight of real 
ones. Leadership implies that others are stimulated 
to accept and help carry through the decision. 
Business offers more opportunities for showing 
leadership than do academic classes, although the 
college student may develop leadership in extra- 
curricular activities. Definite training in decision- 
making is necessary to alleviate one of the most 
critical labor shortages of our time. 


The economic future of the family, £. M. Burns. 
Survey Graphic 37, No.7 (Aug. 1948), pp. 370-372. 
The future outlook for the economic welfare of 

American families is optimistic. The trend of 

national income is upward; powerful social tools for 

battling economic insecurity are now known; and 
the nature of the problem itself is known. Although 
unmitigated poverty is on its way out, the author 
points out other problems to be solved. The 
economic position of members of large families needs 
improving. Appropriate living standards for the 
aged need to be determined and an income provided 
for. An acceptable minimum standard of living 
needs to be constantly revised, and such a standard 
needs to be incorporated in public policy. Medical 
and psychiatric care, which are often prohibitive in 
cost to the individual family, need to be provided. 
While welfare activities originally centered around 
the destitute, the entire population needs certain 
aspects of this program. The program faces two 
major obstacles. First, the demands of these social 
policies compete with other claims upon the total 
national production, such as armament expenditures 
and foreign reconstruction. Second, they are put 
into effect through taxation or fund-raising drives. 
This requires curtailment of freely disposable income 
of the average citizen who must be convinced of the 
need for such measures though he himself does not 
benefit. directly. A realistic modern philosophy is 
needed to replace the traditional theory that the 
family is responsible for the economic welfare of its 
members and that it is this responsibility which 
retain 


drives men and women to. seek and 


employment. 
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Youth needs to share responsibility, L. Trost, Jr. 
Child Study 25, No. 4 (Fall 1948), pp. 103-104, 114. 
The author, a youth of 18 years, states that since 

the war there has been a growing self-consciousness 
among young people, a banding together. Among 
the more antisocial young people, it takes the form 
of groups bent on destruction. In high school and 
college, it takes the form of pressure groups which 
express their disapproval of authority by picketing 
and sometimes even by striking en masse. Be- 
tween these extremes, there is a large body of boys 
and girls, some well adjusted, but many confused, 
unhappy, and somewhat resentful. The author 
suggests that, to learn responsibility, children must 
be permitted to share in work that has meaning and 
seems essential to them. “It must be such that 
when the job is done the young person will feel that 
he has made a contribution to something that would 
have been incomplete without his help.”” At home, 
young people need greater opportunities for sharing 
in the social life of their elders, as well as sharing 
ideas and confidences with them. In school, young 
people need more intimate contacts with their 
teachers through personalized instruction and more 
guidance toward effective, responsible living. Also, 
they need to be permitted to share in the activities 
of the community. 


A study of preschool children, S.J. Conrav. Am. 
J. Orthopsychiatry 18, No. 2 (Apr. 1948), pp. 
340-344. 

Data on the existence of 10 behavior items in 
preschool children were collected from 319 subjects 
brought to the clinics of the Eastern Health District 
of Baltimore. The mothers were invited to the 
clinic to discuss the training and development. of 
their children with a mental hygienist. Of the 
children, 181 were boys and 138 were girls; whites 
numbered 122, negroes 197. In general, the parents 
were young adults of rather low educational and 
economics status. The children ranged in age from 
one month to 6 years. The item of greatest fre- 
quency was temper tantrums, reported for 48.8 per 
cent of the children. The other items studied 
and the per cent of children having them were: 
breath holding, 26.9 per cent; food refusal, 26.9 
per cent; finger sucking, 24.4 per cent; enuresis, 
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22.8 per cent; genital manipulation, 19.4 per cent; 
night terrors, 15.8 per cent; lack of bowel control, 
15.2 per cent; mouthing, 13.6 per cent; vomiting, 
8.8 per cent. 


Utilizing the strength of family life, 2. C. Linpeman. 
Marriage & Family Living 10, No. 3 (Summer 
1948), p. 55. 

“Family strength can be attained only when the 
unit is founded upon diversity and not upon uni- 
formity.”’ A family becomes strong if: an accepted 
division of labor exists with a high expectancy that 
ach member will perform his function competently 
and on time; there is a growing sense of solidarity 
and uniqueness; there is within it an awareness of 
imminent tragedy ; humor is utilized as a perspective ; 
mental hygiene principles are usable as tools of 
insight and not as labels of identification; it 
provides for the free flow of scientific knowledge ; 
religion is treated as only one phase of experience ; 
morality is assumed to derive its value from mul- 
tiple sources; and budgets are openly arrived at. 
The author has a deep longing for strong families 
because he wants America to be strong and wants a 
strong world. 


The relationship of population density to residential 
propinquity as a factor in marriage selection, 
J. S. Exisworrn, Jr. Am. Sociol. Rev. 13, 
No. 4 (Aug. 1948), pp. 444-448. 

In a study of marriage licenses on file in the clerk’s 
office of Semsbury, Connecticut, for 1930-39, the 
author explored the previous conclusion concerning 
propinquity and marriage selection; namely, that 
the possibility of two persons’ marrying each other 
varies inversely with the distance between their 
residences, and that socioeconomic factors also in- 
fluence the choice of a marriage partner and may 
tend to intensify or offset the effects of residential 
propinquity. He found the pattern for mate 
selection in Semsbury to be much more scattered 
than in studies of other areas. Although the earlier 
studies showed approximately 80 per cent of all 
marriages occurring between residents of the same 
city, in Semsbury, a city of less than 4,000 people, 
only 33.1 per cent were between two local people. 
The bigger towns claimed a larger percentage of 
Semsbury brides and grooms than did the smaller 
towns. “The number of people available at given 
distances has more to do with the pattern of selection 
than has any desire for novelty. People will go as 
far as they have to in order to find a mate, but no 
farther,” the author concluded. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Mina Lamp 


Texas Technological College 


Improving the nutritive value of flour, Lb. LD. 
WesTERMAN AND F. Tempieton. ./. Nutrition 36, 
No. 2 (Aug. 1948), pp. 187-204. 

Whole wheat and the enriched flour did not 
support normal growth and reproduction in rats 
when included in the diet as sources of the B- 
complex vitamins at either the 40 or 60 per cent 
level. Enriched flour, however, produced better 
growth than whole wheat. When enriched flour 
was further supplemented with B vitamins, better 
growth, maintenance, reproduction, and length of 
life resulted than with enriched flour alone. 

Addition of choline, pyridoxine, and_ riboflavin 
to enriched flour resulted in greater weight gains 
than the addition of choline and pyridoxine. Ani- 
mals with additional riboflavin and calcium panto- 
thenate in the diet lived longer and showed fewer 
deficiency symptoms than those with none. None 
of the animals did as well as those on the stock 
diet. The 80 per cent extraction flour did not 


support growth in rats. 


Green chili peppers as a source of ascorbic acid in 
the Mexican diet, B. H. Wuire and VY. R. 
Gopparp. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 8 
(Aug. 1948), pp. 666-669. 

Peppers were assayed for ascorbic acid in the raw 
state, after peeling, stewing, baking, and canning. 
Raw pepper contained 152 milligrams of ascorbic 
acid per 100 grams of raw, green chilies, and per- 
centage losses of 18 for peeling, 19 for stewing 
unpeeled, 31 for stewing peeled, 56 for baking 
unpeeled, 73 for baking peeled, and 90 for canning 
peeled. Raw chili peppers are very high in ascorbic 
acid in comparison with other good food sources 
and ean be regarded as an excellent source of vitamin 
in the diet of the American of Mexican descent. 


The nature of the supplementary value of the 
proteins in milled corn meal and milled wheat 
flour with dried food yeasts, B. Sure. /. Nutri- 
tion 36, No. | (July 1948), pp. 59-73. 

Increased biological value of proteins in milled 
enriched wheat flour with dried food yeasts is 
due to the latter’s provision of amino acid, lysine, 
and possibly one or more other dietary essentials. 


Increased biological value of proteins in milled 
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white corn meal with added dried food yeast is due 
to the latter’s provision of amino acids, lysine, and 
tryptophane and to one or more of the dietary es- 
sentials. 

Furthermore, in a later article, the data show very 
little difference in the supplementary value of dried 
food yeasts, soybean flour, nonfat milk solids, and 
dried sweet-cream buttermilk. Pcanut meal proved 
to be the poorest supplement. Cultured yeast and 
brewer’s yeast proved superior supplements to 
soybean for milled enriched wheat flour. 


Corn meal and macaroni products containing dry 
primary yeast: I. Palatability and acceptability, 
P. Paut, M. Frucu, and N. A. Ontson. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 8 (Aug. 1948), pp. 
673-675. 

Yellow and white corn meals, with 0, 1, 2, and 3 
per cent added dry yeast, were tested in corn meal 
mush, corn dodgers, and corn bread. Macaroni 
with 0, 23, 3, 4, and 7 per cent yeast added was 
tested as boiled macaroni, macaroni and cheese, and 
macaroni with tomato, onion, and bacon. Yeast 
was added to enrich the nutritive value. 

As concentration of yeast increased, the palata- 
bility of yellow corn meal products decreased. 
This trend, though not so pronounced, was ex- 
hibited in white corn meal products. The con- 
sensus Was that 1 per cent of yeast could be added 
to corn meal products without pronounced change 
in acceptability and that more than that could be 
detected. Scores for boiled macaroni decreased 
sharply with added yeast. Addition of flavorful 
foods made the yeast-enriched macaroni acceptable 
even with 4 per cent yeast. 


Factors affecting the quality of cakes made with 
oil, H. B. OnLRoGGE and G. Sunperun. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 3 (March 1948), pp. 
213-216. 

The greatest improvement in the quality of cakes 
made with -oil came from stirring in a sponge or 
meringue made of stiffly beaten whole egg or egg 
white and one fourth of the sugar late in the mixing 
process. This gave a cake of higher quality than 
10 other processes tried. The time or method of 
adding the egg yolk did not consistently influence 
batter structure or cake quality. The acceptable 
process of mixing is a simple adaptation of the 
muffin method of mixing —a muffin-meringue method. 
Any soft or liquid fat can be used successfully 
butter, margarine, or hydrogenated fat. 
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Housing even in damp places. This remote-control wiring 
system is easy to install in either new or old buildings. 


Contributed by E. 


University of Illinois 


Flexible furniture. Jortune 37, No. 3 (March 

1948), pp. il6-119. 

Desk designs, based on activities carried on and 
supplies used in offices, have been made flexible by 
means of a free-standing top and separate storage 
units. These storage units consist of drawers or 
shelves, fitted with special accessories as needed. 
They may be combined as desired, the top resting 
securely in place, held by its own weight. The 
result is a solid, good-looking desk which contains no 
waste space and eliminates needless motions. 
Efforts are being made to bring costs in line with 
standard models. 


What about plastics? House & Garden 94, No. 2 

(Aug. 1948), pp. 68-73. 

Plastics fall into two broad divisions: visible and 
invisible. The invisible ones, possibly the more 
important, are present in the thin coatings on wall- 
papers and fabrics, plastic-resin bonded plywoods, 
glues in furniture, and plastics laminated with other 
materials. 

All plastics have certain assets incommon. They 
will not rust, corrode, mildew, or conduct electricity. 
They are light in weight, easy to clean, poor con- 
ductors of heat, water-repellent or waterproof. 
Individual plastics can be made to transmit light 
rays, to form good insulators, to resist stains and 
heat, and to be fire-retardant. They may be made 
unbreakable, flexible, opaque or transparent, glossy 
or dull. The future will see more use of plastics in 
both building materials and textiles. 

Because of their impressive versatility, the assets 
of plastics have been exaggerated and their limi- 
tations underplayed. They have suffered from 
misrepresentation. 

Lighting by remote control. Am. Builder 70, 

No. 8 (Aug. 1948), p. 12. 

A recently developed remote-control wiring system 
makes possible a completely new and more flexible 
method of controlling lights and outlets. The 
system is safer than ordinary wiring, less expensive, 
and much more convenient. Any number of con- 
trols for certain lights or outlets may be had. 
Switches are very small, and only one type is 
installed. Wallplates and large switch boxes are 
eliminated. Since all switches are connected to 
harmless 25-volt wires, danger of shock is eliminated, 


Indoor-outdoor planting beds, B. Archi- 
tectural Record 104, No. 1 (July 1948), pp. 146-148. 
Indoor planting beds are becoming a common part 

of contemporary house plans. Flower beds that 
seem to extend through a glass wall help to tie the 
house to its site. The plantings may frame a view, 
furnish a background for it, or hide one which is 
unattractive. They make an entrance more cheer- 
ful, and they may be arranged to form a screen 
between rooms. Such flower beds have the ad- 
vantage of being close at hand. 

The plants should be arranged at approximately 
the same level inside and out, either near the floor 
or at bench or table height. If the floor is a con- 
crete slab, the plants can be set directly in beds of 
soil; but the best method indoors is to keep them in 
pots set in a pan built the shape of the planting bed, 
with a 2-inch drainage base of gravel. Peat moss or 
expanded mica is used to conceal the pots. Outdoor 
beds need no pan but should be filled with a deep 
layer of good soil over a drainage base of gravel or 
similar material. 


Functional kitchen storage, MI. K. Heiner and 
H. E. MeCuttovexr. Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. No. 846 (June 1948), p. 77. 

In this study, maximum and normal work curves 
of women set the over-all dimensions for storage 
cabinets. It was found that no shelf should be 
higher than 72 inches from the floor; no single stor- 
age unit wider than 48 inches. Most frequently 
used items were stored within the area of 16 inches 
above and below elbow height. 

Items were stored at the center where first used. 
To make each clearly visible and easily grasped, 
storage was one row deep, and one item or one stack 
of identical items high. Shelf depths were made to 
fit the items stored: 2, 4, and 6 inches for packaged 
foods; 10, 12, 14, 16, and 18 inches for utensils; 
6, 8, and 11 inches for dishes. The most useful 
inside widths for storage units were found to be 
24 and 36 inches for packaged supplies; 16, 20, 24, 
and 28 inches for utensils; 20, 24, and 36 inches for 
dishes. All of these fit a modular plan. Minimum 
margins above items brought shelves close together. 

These standards were applied in a variety of 
cabinets designed for the storage of the amounts 
representative for the average urban family——175 
packaged foods, 105 utensils, and 300 items of dinner- 
ware. Cabinets are so designed that functional stor- 
age needs are met without increasing wall space. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by MarGgurrire Horn 


The Pennsylvania State College 


How scientifically developed food purchasing 
standards cut costs, R. Worpen. Hotel Mgt. 
53, No. 6 (June 1948), pp. 64-65, 98. 

Large food processors have the same problems of 
purchase, preparation, cost, and quality control 
as restaurants. Lowest food costs are given by the 
right relationship between market price, ingredient 
loss incurred in processing, and preparation cost. 

To get this relationship, make a detailed study 
of the processed ingredients. With the potato, 
for example, consider all available varieties, and 
test for yield. Determine the best size of product 
on which to concentrate. Economies can be made 
by concentrating on specific varieties of certain 
sizes. The ingredient by varieties, sizes, and grades 
classifies itself as to desirability of purchase when 
contrasted with fluctuating market prices. 


Controlling a restaurant’s food costs, J. Ik. Mc- 
NamMarRA. Am. Restaurant 32, No. 6 (June 
1948), pp. 45, 70. 

Food cost accounting furnishes regular detailed 
reports which may be used to control buying. 
Standard specifications for purchases give a basis for 
approximate yield. Purchases of perishables should 
be gauged to meet the daily needs closely. Fre- 
quent tests of foods should be made to determine 
whether the food represents full value. Receiving, 
storage, and requisition control are also important. 

In menu planning, use seasonable foods. Keep 
records of popular items. Use standard recipes. 
Make frequent tests for portion costs. 

Cook foods in as small quantities as practicable. 
Use standard portion sizes, and keep records of sales 
and production. 


Hygiene in catering: Part one, J. C. L. ResuaGan. 
Food 17, No. 202 (July 1948), pp. 196-197. 
Workers must be instructed that there are two 

kinds of dirt, visible and _ invisible. Personal 

cleanliness is essential. Washing facilities should be 
provided along with specific instructions on washing. 

From recent observations of English food estab- 
lishments, the main sources of infection are found to 


Present washing 


be forks and cracked cups. 
methods include hand washing, which is not usually 
sanitary because the temperature of the water is too 
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low, the water becomes contaminated quickly, and 
toweling does not prevent infection. In machine 
washing, the destruction of bacteria by detergents is 
dependent on the alkalinity of the solution, tempera- 
ture, time of contact, and surface tension of the 
solution. Toweling may undo part of the 
sterilization. 

Ideal dishwashing consists of a pre-rinse, washing 
at 140°F with a detergent solution for two minutes, 
rinsing at 180°F for two minutes, then drying with 
hot air. 


Clubs can reduce china breakage, W. A. Bwrz. 
Club Mgt. 27, No. 7 (July 1948), pp. 10, 12+. 
Minimum breakage of dishes and improvement in 

operation and sanitation may be attained through 

good management, good dishwashing equipment, 
and good dishes. 

Dishes must stand hard wear and occasional rough 
handling with a minimum of chipping, cracking, 
and breaking. Chipped and cracked ware must be 
removed from service, perhaps by a daily inspection. 
American club and hotel tableware is the most 
durable made; 99 per cent is vitrified. 

The greatest breakage of dishes occurs after the 
dishes have been soiled. Therefore, the distance 
from the kitchen to the dining room should be as 
short as possible. For further protection, boxes 
mav be used to carry dishes from the dining room to 
the kitchen. ‘The soiled dish table should be large 
enough for as many dishes as used at the peak of 
the service period. In stacking, pile only to a 
reasonable height, putting heavier dishes on the 
bottom. To avoid scratching, use no abrasives 
on china. 


The seven ‘S's’ of sound personnel training, 
A. H. Ciawson. Hotel Mgt. 54, No. 1 (July 
1948), pp. 4143+. 

A sound personnel policy with delegation of 
authority, unity of command, limited span of control, 
and homogeneous assignments is the first prerequi- 
site. This policy should be clearly understood. 
One person should have specific responsibility for 
training, but standardized procedures should be 
written for each job. These may be drawn up in a 
meeting of those who know the most about the job. 
Training must be planned carefully, trainers care- 
fully selected, and frequent training sessions sched- 
uled. Simplified instruction, continuity and se- 
quence, and constant selling of the training complete 
the essentials. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Dororay EHMKE 


University of Alabama 


The relation of ascorbic acid metabolism in the rat 
to diets high in protein, carbohydrate, or fat, 
L. T. Samugets. J. Nutrition 36, No. 2 (Aug. 
1948), pp. 205-213. 

Adult male rats were fed diets which were high in 
‘arbohydrate, fat, or protein and the ascorbie acid 
concentrations were determined in various tissues. 

When the ascorbic acid concentrations of the 

‘ tissues of the fat-fed and carbohydrate-fed animals 
were compared, there were no significant differences ; 
but the protein-fed group showed a decrease in the 
concentration of ascorbic acid in the liver, kidneys, 
and muscle. Ascorbic acid in the plasma of the rats 
in the protein-fed group was also decreased. 

Supplementation of the protein diet with ascorbic 
acid produced an increase in the concentration of 
ascorbate in the liver, kidneys, and muscle; but even 
the addition of 50 milligrams of ascorbic acid per day 
did not appreciably increase concentration in the 
plasma. 


Cataracts due to deficiencies of phenylalanine and 
of histidine in the rat. A comparison with other 
types of cataracts, W. K. Hai, L. L. Bow es, 
V. P. Sypensrricker, and H. L. Scumipr, Jr. 
J. Nutrition 36, No. 2 (Aug. 1948), pp. 277-295. 
All but 2 of 25 rats fed a diet deficient in phenyl- 

alanine showed lens changes in from 17 to 33 days. 

These changes consisted of a progressive lessening of 

the transparency of the lenses until, at the time of 

death, various degrees of opacity were observed. 

When five rats that had developed cataracts due 
to phenylalanine deficiency were changed to the 
control diet, almost complete reversal of lenticular 
changes was observed. 

Rats fed a_histidine-deficient diet developed 
lenticular changes in from 10 to 34 days. When 
put on the control diet, the degree of reversal of lens 
changes depended on how far they had progressed. 
If central opacity had begun to form, the formation 
of a dense central cataract went to completion and 
did not regress. 

When compared with cataracts produced by other 
deficiencies, the lens changes produced by histidine 
deficiency and phenylalanine deficiency show marked 
similarities to those resulting from deficiencies of 
protein, riboflavin, or any of the indispensable 
amino acids except arginine. These changes are: 
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general haziness of the lens, separation of the super- 
ficial fibers, widening of the sutures, diffuse granular 
opacities in the cortex, the appearance of a refractile 
line separating the cortex and the nucleus, and dense 
nuclear opacity of variable extent. 


Effect of different cooking waters on calcium con- 
tent of certain vegetables, G. Bryanr and R. 
JorDAN. Food Research 13, No. 4 (July—Aug. 
1948), pp. 308-314. 

The effect of three kinds of cooking water—tap, 
softened tap, and distilled—on three varieties of 
young and mature carrots, snap beans, and cabbage 
was studied. The tap water contained 92 milli- 
grams of calcium per liter and the softened tap 
water contained 26 milligrams per liter. 

All the vegetables lost weight in cooking, but no 
definite trend, which might have been attributable 
to the kind of cooking water used, was evident. 

The calcium content of the different varieties of 
raw vegetables was variable, with mature carrots 
having a higher calcium content than young carrots. 

Statistical analyses of data for cooked vegetables 
showed that all varieties of vegetables cooked in 
distilled and softened tap water lost a significant 
amount of calcium. The calcium content of 
vegetables cooked in unsoftened tap water was 
about the same as the calcium content of raw ones, 
or sometimes greater. 


Vitamin studies in middle-aged and old individuals. 
I. The vitamin A, total carotene and «a + % 
carotene concentrations in plasma, ). Kirk and 
M. Cuierri. J. Nutrition 36, No. 2 (Aug. 
1948), pp. 315-322. 

Total carotene, a + 8 carotenes, and vitamin A 
were determined in the plasma of 155 individuals 
(71 men and 84 women) between the ages of 40 
and 99. For comparison the same plasma con- 
stituents were determined for 47 younger individuals 
(22 men and 25 women) between 16 and 39 years. 

The majority of the older subjects were hospital 
patients whose diet was calculated to be adequate in 
vitamin A content for adults. The group of young 
subjects were private volunteers, and the diet of this 
group was not evaluated. 

Individual values for total carotene, a + 8 
carotene, and vitamin A were found to vary greatly ; 
but no statistically significant differences were found 
between the values for the various age groups, or 
between the male and female subjects studied. 
Average concentrations found in plasma were: 
vitamin A, 17 to 23; total carotene, 200 to 320; and 
a + 8 carotene, 100 to 190 micrograms per cent. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Myrrie H. Bascook, 


JANINA Czaskowsk1, Evorse L. Keckerorn, 


and Marrua 


Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut. Home Economics Association 


A home economist consults, H. I. Sreppins. 
Public Welfare 6, No. 5 (May-June 1948), pp. 
104-106. 

There are many areas in which a home economist 
may act as a consultant in a state-supervised public 
assistance program. 

Participation in group discussions (staff meetings, 
‘ase conferences, formal classes) offers an oppor- 
tunity to discuss new material and give assistance on 
many types of problems. Individual case consul- 
tation is given requested. Institutions 
licensed by the state receive assistance in food 
standards, food service, and equipment. Private 
families and children’s agencies also use the services 
of the home economist in developing budget stan- 


dards and training new workers on budget 
counseling. L. K. 
Psychology in pediatrics, G. Ruin. J. Pediat. 


33, No. 1 (July 1948), pp. 128-135. 

Pediatric approach today must be in large measure 
Neurotic sufferings are not likely 
Improved diagnostic 


psychological. 
to be entirely functional. 
techniques usually reveal some hidden organic 
defect in that psychological system through which 
the conflict is expressed. Clinical symptoms trace 
back to early life. Night terrors may result from 
difficult breathing due to diseased tonsils and 
adenoids ; the suspicious child may be suffering from 
defective hearing; weariness and inattention may be 
traced to malnutrition. The pediatrician and 
psychologist are equally obliged to consider all 
factors before practicing their skills-—-M. H. B. 


Nations join hands for world health, M. 

Child 13, No. 2 (Aug. 1948), p. 32. 

Several hundred men and women, representing 54 
member nations of World Health Organization, met 
in Geneva for the first World Health Assembly to 
make plans for improving health of people. The 
W.H.O. budget for 1949 is only $5,000,000, con- 
tributed by member nations. Six jobs were given 
top priority in the program for the coming year; 
namely, control of malaria; promotion of maternal 
and child health; control of tuberculosis; control of 
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venereal diseases; promotion of better nutrition; 
and improvement of environmental sanitation. 
Through the W.H.O. the benefits of scientific 
knowledge will be passed on to peoples in less 
fortunate lands.—J. C. 


Modified self-selection method of feeding preschool 
children in the home, M. F. Gure.ivs. Am. ./. 
Public Health 38, No. 8 (Aug. 1948), pp. 1118- 
1125. 

Observations of two preschool children on a 
modified method of free choice in feeding schedules 
and selection of food showed that they selected an 
adequate diet. 

The children were allowed almost complete free- 
dom in what they ate and how they ate it. Types 
of foods served for the three regular meals and 
between meals are listed. 

Other factors essential for the satisfactory opera- 
tion of the method include a happy home and under- 
standing parents.—-E. L. K. 


Nutrition appraisals in Mexico, R. Kk. AnprERson, 
J. Catvo, W. D. Ropinson, G. Serrano, and 
G. C. Payne. Am. J. Public Health 38, No. 8 
(Aug. 1948), pp. 1126-1135. 

Studies of the food consumption habits and health 
of people in Mexico indicated that the diets were 
adequate in thiamine and minerals but low in 
calories, animal protein, riboflavin, and niacin. 
Mild deficiencies of the vitamin B complex were 
encountered. Anemia and clinical evidence of 
deficiencies in vitamins A and C were rare. There 
is need for improvement in the average Mexican 
diet. However, imposing the food pattern recom- 
mended in the United States on the people of 
Mexico would seem inadvisable.—M. P. 


The new look in health for children of school age, 
L. Baumeartrner. Public Health Nursing 40, 
No. 9 (Sept. 1948), pp. 444-449. 

Children have been studied more in the past 50 
years than ever before. Infant mortality has 
dropped 80 per cent since 1900; children’s contagious 
diseases have been conquered; and recent experi- 
ments with fluorine promise considerable improve- 
ment in dental decay. Accidents are today the 
leading cause of death in children. Causes for 
accidents need to be studied. The knowledge 
already gained about child health needs to be put 
into practice more extensively, by public health 
organizations and schools, through mass testing pro- 
cedures, mass immunization programs, and consul- 


M. P. 


tation and diagnostic services by specialists. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorie RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


Ramie today, H. T. Coss and J. L. Taytor. Textile 

Ind. 112, No.8 (Aug. 1948), pp. 99-101. 

A study of ramie and its processing methods was 
conducted at the State Engineering Experiment 
Station of Georgia Institute of Technology and at 
the Johns-Manville Research Center under the 
sponsorship of the Johns-Manville Corporation. 
Fiber properties were examined to determine 
whether economical and practical methods could be 
developed to process ramie fibers into textile prod- 
ucts. The study was also made to determine to 
what extent the fiber properties affect the ultimate 
quality of these products when this country’s 
modern systems of textile manufacturing are used. 

The article is a detailed report of the study and its 
results. The writers, in conclusion, see ramie 
especially suited for use in high-grade specialty 
fabrics and see little likelihood of its materially 
replacing cotton. It appears that in special fields, 
which demand a premium in appearance, or service- 
ability, all ramie fabrics should be attractive and 
desirable. 


Plans for cooperative wool research. Rayon Textile 

Monthly 29, No. 8 (Aug. 1948), p. 37. 

Final plans for the joint undertaking of a four-year 
pioneer program of fundamental research into the 
physical and chemical characteristics of wool have 
been agreed upon by the American Wool Council, 
the International Wool Secretariat, and the Textile 
Research Institute at Princeton, New Jersey. 

All results of the research will be published in 
recognized scientific journals so that they will be 
available to wool technologists everywhere. It is 
planned to arrange exchange fellowships, to provide 
educational opportunities in the wool scientific 
field, as well as produce scientific data of economic 
importance. 

The article describes some of the proposed studies. 


FTC trade practice conference on water-resistant 
fabrics and apparel. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 
29, No. 9 (Sept. 1948), p. 65. 

Water-resistant fabrics and outerwear apparel 
were the subject of a trade practice conference held 
under the auspices of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Those concerned were given an op- 
portunity to co-operate with the Commission in 
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formulating and establishing a comprehensive set of 
trade practice rules for industry guidance and 
adherence. The rules were directed toward the 
maintenance of fair trade practices and the elimina- 
tion and prevention of unfair competitive methods 
or deceptive practices in the marketing of water- 
resistant fabrics and apparel. 

Before the rules are finally approved by the 
Commission, a draft of proposed rules will be pre- 
pared and made available to all interested parties for 
consideration and further hearing. Public notice 
will be given as to the time and place of this hearing, 
and all those affected by the rules or those interested 
in the matter may be heard and may submit their 
suggestions, amendments, or views for consideration. 

In the article is a listing of the fair trade practice 
rules which have been proposed by the water re- 
pellent fabrics division of the Textile Fabrics 
Association. 


Tennessee Eastman to use term “Estron” to de- 
scribe product. Rayon Textile Monthly 29, No. 
8 (Aug. 1948), p. 37. 

Announcement has been made by the Tennessee 
Eastman Corporation that it will employ the term 
“Estron” as a generic word to identify its cellulose 
ester yarn. This is in accordance with the recently 
revised nomenclature recommended by committee 
D-13 on textiles, American Society for Testing 
Materials. Under the definitions approved by the 
ASTM committee, the word “rayon” is confined to 
man-made fibers composed of regenerated cellulose, 
such as those produced by the viscose process. 
For the cellulose ester fibers, such as cellulose 
acetate, the committee proposed the adoption of the 
new generic term ‘Estron.” 

The adoption of the word “Estron”’ by the ASTM 
and the prompt recognition given to the term by 
Tennessee Eastman draws a sharp line of demarca- 
tion to the FTC rulings. 


International: standardization. Textile IJnd. 112, 

No. 8 (Aug. 1948), p. 177. 

Steps were taken in England in June to bring 
about international standardization of textiles and 
textile test methods by the technical committee 38 
on textiles, International Organization for Standard- 
ization. The objective of the committee is to co- 
ordinate and unify national standards in the field 
of textiles to decrease barriers to international trade 
in the field. U.S. participation will be through the 
American Standards Association. 
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Notes 


GENERAL 

Ruth Wheeler. Ruth Wheeler, professor emeritus 
of physiology and nutrition at Vassar College, died 
in Vassar Brothers’ Hospital, Poughkeepsie, on 
September 29. Dr. Wheeler served on the Vassar 
staff from 1926 to her retirement in 1944 and as di- 
rector of the Vassar Summer Institute of Euthenics 
from 1928 to 1942. She had also taught at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Yale University (where she re- 
ceived her doctorate), the University of Illinois, 
Goucher College, and the University of Iowa. She 
was a charter member of the AHEA, 

Mrs. Rodenwold Joins BHNHE Staff. Mrs. 
Zelta Rodenwold, editor of AHEA publications from 
July 1946 to July 1948, joined the staff of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economies, U. 5. 
Department of Agriculture, on October 15. She is 
information specialist in the information division of 
the Bureau, with headquarters at Beltsville. 

International Congress of Family Education. ‘The 
sixth International Congress of Family Education 
will be held in Brussels, Belgium, from August 16 to 
19, 1949. See page 570. 

International Scholarship Fund Gift. The New 
York Home Economics Association recently made a 
gift of S100 to AHEA’s International Scholarship 
Fund. 


NEVADA 

Nevada Home Economics Asseciation. ‘The first 
annual meeting the Association has had for several 
years got off to a good start at Zephyr Point on Lake 
Tahoe on August 28 when Betty Ferrari, president 
of the Nevada Association of Future Homemakers 
of America, and five chapter members from Sparks, 
Reno, Carson City, and Gardnerville took part in a 
symposium on the purposes of FHA and reported on 
the national convention of the organization in Kan- 
sus City. Althea Benedict, vice-president of the 
Southwestern College Student Association, told of 
the part college home economists played at the Min- 
neapolis meeting. 

Flora Rose, professor emeritus of Cornell Univer- 
sity, described the founding of home economics on 
the shore of Lake Placid. 

Claribel Nye, director of home demonstration work 
in California and program chairman for the AHEA 
meeting in San Francisco in June 1949, invited 
Nevada to offer services and hospitality at this time. 


Penelope Burtis Rice of the Nevada Extension 
Service told of recent nutrition research which can 
be used in feeding the family and makes “eating 
nutrition facts’”’ fun. 

Gertrude Sanford modeled her wool suit which 
won a prize at a style revue sponsored in Salt Lake 
City by the Western Wool Growers Association. 

Mildred Huber, president of the Association, 
brought the meeting to a close. About sixty mem- 
bers and guests attended. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s Anna Hallock Award for 1948 was 
granted to Gertrude Dietrick, who has since become 
Mrs. Novatny and is teaching home economics in 
Oradell. This award consists of $25, a year’s mem- 
bership in the AHEA, and an Association pin. It is 
made annually to the home economics senior at New 
Jersey College for Woman who has attained the high- 
est average in all courses in the department of home 
economics during her college course through the first 
semester of the senior year. 

New Jersey School Cafeteria Association. (r- 
ganization of the New Jersey School Cafeteria Asso- 
ciation was the outgrowth of the Cook’s School held 
in New Brunswick during late June and early July. 
The school, attended by 50 women representing 
every county in the state, was under the supervision 
of Janet Jardine, state school lunch supervisor. 
Instructors were Mrs. Blanche Dornfield of Middle- 
sex County Vocational High School and Kathryn 
Van Nest of Essex County Vocational High School. 
The new Association met for the first time on Octo- 
ber 16 in Atlantic City. 

Extension Service. Marie Doermann, nutrition 
specialist, sailed on September 7 for Germany, where 
she has accepted a post with the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. She will be stationed in Stutt- 
gart. During her absence, Helen Robbins, former 
home agent and wartime assistant nutrition special- 
ist, will take over the nutrition program. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. Delilah Manire has joined the home eco- 
nomics staff to be in charge of clothing and home 
management courses. A graduate teaching assistant 
in clothing and textiles last year at Texas Techno- 
logical College, Miss Manire has also taught crafts 
for WPA in Amarillo and had charge of crafts and 
clothing in the Homemaking Center established by 
the State Department of Vocational Education in 
Laredo, Texas. 

Helen Wiseman became Mrs. Leonard Gough last 
summer. She is continuing in her position. 
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New Mexico Highlands University. (ymbel Tay- 
lor, formerly of Baylor University, is a new member 
of the staff. 

Four new unit kitchens have been added in the 
foods laboratory, with much of the latest in kitchen 
equipment in each. 

New Mexico State Teachers College. Enroll- 
ment in the clothing course for GI wives and towns- 
people has doubled since last year. 

Some men students have registered for courses in 
child development, interior decoration, home plan- 
ning, and costume design. 

Wilma Peterson and Adelaide Glaser are new mem- 
bers of the home economics staff. 

State Department of Vocational Education. ‘‘Im- 
proving the Homemaking Program Through Im- 
proved Instruction” was the theme of the annual 
conference for homemaking teachers held at State 
College in August. Fifty people attended. 

The conference was led by Ann Hill, formerly of 
Johns Hill High School, and now at Union High 
School, Phoenix, Arizona. Miss Hill directed the 
discussion and exchange of ideas on teaching tech- 
niques in clothing construction. Other topics for 
discussion, led by individual teachers, were plan- 
ning lessons, evaluation, radio programs, bulletin 
boards, new equipment, management techniques in 
food laboratories, and the Future Homemakers of 
America. 

Future Homemakers of America. Accomplish- 
ments of the New Mexico Association of Future 
Homemakers of America for 1947-48 included: a 
total membership of 2,219; 58 chapters; a boys’ 
chapter at Carlsbad ; awarding of the first honorary 
degree to Mrs. Opal Beaty, first state adviser; 
awarding of the first State Homemaker’s degree; 
80 per cent of the chapters participating in National 
FHA Week. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. South- 
eastern District. Red Motley, publisher of Parade 
Magazine, spoke at the first fall meeting of the New 
York HEIB group, held at the Madison Hotel. 

Southern District. Representatives of FHA clubs 
and of homemaking departments with no clubs were 
guests at the fall meeting in Skaneateles. 

Helen Vernon has resigned as treasurer. She is 
now with the Frigidaire Company in Dayton, Ohio. 

Western District. ‘Education for Family Living” 
is. the theme for the year of the monthly radio pro- 
grams inaugurated this fall under the chairmanship 
of Margaret Z. Powers. 

Margaret Wiley of Cornell University will discuss 
“Family Living” at the December meeting. 
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State Education Department. A. Fern Jackson 
has resigned as supervisor in the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education to become head of the home 
economics department at New York State Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute at Morrisville. Geor- 
giana Marks is the new supervisor in the Bureau. 
Madeline Dunsmore, temporary supervisor, is now 
chairman of the home economics department at 
Spencer. 

Buffalo State Teachers College. Dr. Margaret 
Hockin, Arlene Adams, and Pauline Weaver have 
joined the home economies staff. 

Hunter College. Dr. Doris Eckstrom is a new 
member of the home economics staff. 

Oneonta State Teachers College. The new home 
economics department opened in September under 
the direction of Martha 8. Pratt, formerly of Buffalo 
State Teachers College. 

Plattsburg State Teachers College. Mrs. Ruth 
MeMartin, Myrna Lapidus, and Dorothy Rhoads 
are new members of the home economics faculty. 

Russell Sage College. Christine Spraker will be 
acting director of the School of Home Economies this 
year. She has been a member of the faculty since 
1940. 

Celeste R. Watson, Mrs. Betty C. Delavan, and 
Alice F. Higham are new instructors at the College. 
Miss Watson holds degrees from Cedar Crest College 
and New York University; Mrs. Delavan, from 
Cornell University and Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and Miss Higham from the University 
of Tennessee and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. \{rs. 
Helen Judy Bond spoke at the American Gas Asso- 
ciation meeting in October. 

Binghamton. Carolyn Daley has joined the staff 
of General Electric’s test kitchen in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

Mary E. Ryan, formerly of the New York State 
Gas and Electric Company, is now on the staff of the 
Perfection Stove Company in Cleveland, Ohio. 

New York. The New York Department of Wel- 
fare has expanded its home economics department. 

Lenna F. Cooper has retired as chief of the de- 
partment of nutrition of Montefiore Hospital to 
devote herself to private consulting practice. She 
has been appointed consulting dietitian to the 
Hospital. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Appalachian State Teachers College. Barbara 
Hurst of Vermont is a new member of the staff. 
She has charge of the work in textiles and clothing. 

Greensboro College. Frances Sowell, instructor 
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of textiles and clothing, received her master’s degree 
from the University of Tennessee in August. 

Woman’s College, University of North Carolina. 
Visiting professors at the Summer School included 
Martha Zachman, interior decorator of Raleigh, and 
Mary Russell of Oklahoma State College for Women. 
Miss Zachman taught a course in advanced home 
furnishing which included trips to furniture manu- 
facturers’ showrooms at High Point and to local 
stores. Miss Russell taught graduate courses in 
evaluation and guidance. 

During the summer vacation Margaret Edwards 
visited various universities and colleges in Connecti- 
cut, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee 
to confer with heads of departments and faculty 
members on plans for the new addition to the Home 
Economics Building at the College, which will be 
started during the coming year. Preliminary space 
needs have been turned over to the architect, and 
the staff has been working on these preliminary plans 
before final plans are drawn up. Requests for a 
new Nursery School Cottage and two new home 
management houses——a duplex (apartment style) 
and a rural home—have been presented to the 
Budget Commission prior to the convening of the 
Legislature. 

Sallie Mooring is now consultant dietitian with the 
State Department of Health. 

Evelyn Cox, formerly of Syracuse University, has 
been appointed to teach the undergraduate courses 
in dietetics and nutrition. 

Edith Matthews completed work for her master’s 
degree in June and has accepted a position as an 
assistant professor at Madison College. 

Mary Miller, who will complete her thesis during 
the coming year, has accepted a position as interior 
decorator with J. B. Ivey and Company of Charlotte. 

Mrs. Gladys Strawn Thomas has accepted a fellow- 
ship in public health nutrition at Simmons College. 

Two 1947 alumnae are the new graduate assistants. 
They are Laura Lucas, a home economics teacher 
during the past vear at Roxboro, and Allene Wall, 
who held a business position last year. 

The new homemaking cottage on the campus of 
the Curry Demonstration School was used for the 
first time this fall. It will serve as a demonstration 
and service center for the home economics education 
program. Viva Playfoot will direct its use. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
The home economics—journalism curriculum at the 
College has been accredited by the American Council 
for Education in Journalism. 

“Looking to the Future” was the theme of the 
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second annual Career Council at the College on 
April 20 and 21. Off-campus speakers were Waldo 
Stephens, Oklahoma industrialist ; and Gladys Bran- 
egan, director of the School of Home Economies at 
Ohio State University. Dr. Branegan spoke on 
“Realistic Planning for Creative Living’? and on 
“Voeational Outlook for Home Economics Stu- 
dents.” Consultants from many professional and 
business fields were on hand for conferences with 
students, 

Representatives from the College staff had charge 
of the program on “Opportunities Unlimited” on 
the second morning. 

Students and home economics department heads 
shared in acting as chairmen for the sessions. 

President Henry G. Bennett welcomed those at- 
tending, who included students from the division of 
home economics, other interested A and M students, 
and high school students and teachers from over the 
state. 

Teas, coffees, receptions, and a luncheon for 
faculty and guests were included on the program. 

University of Oklahoma. Harriet Breckenridge 
Turkington, who taught at the University of Georgia 
last year, and Mrs. Ruth Snoddy, formerly vocational 
homemaking teacher at Stratford, have joined the 
home economics staff. 

State Department of Education. Mrs. Maurine S. 
MeNall was appointed northeast district supervisor 
of home economics on August 1. Her experience 
includes serving as homemaking teacher in Arkansas 
and Texas, state supervisor of nursery schools in 
Arkansas, and city supervisor of nursery schools in 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Farmers Home Administration. Oklahoma’s four- 
point program for the year will emphasize adequate 
subsistence, family health, money management and 
housing for safety, health, convenience, storage, and 
conference. In a state staff conference, the home 
management program was planned to correlate with 
the farm management program. Adjustments in 
territory assignments have been made to permit 
home management specialists and state field repre- 
sentatives to work closely together. Home manage- 
ment specialists will work directly with borrower 
families on joint visits with county supervisors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. ‘The 
sale of note paper carrying a cut of the ship ‘Wel- 
come,” in which William Penn arrived from England 
in 1682, is one means the Association is using to raise 
money for the Permanent Headquarters Fund of 
the AHEA. 

At the state council meeting on September 25, the 
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chairman of each department and division reported 
which items in the program of work of the corre- 
sponding national committee were to be stressed in 
Pennsylvania this year. 

Home Economists in Business. The Pittsburgh 
HEIB’s at their first meeting of the year announced 
three objectives: a marked increase in membership, 
improved public relations in the home economics 
field, and more stimulating vocational guidance to 
prospective home economists. 

With a present membership of more than 60, the 
HEIB’s have launched a drive for 100 per cent at- 
tendance from the Steel City district. Throughout 
the year, the group will point up its role as a clearing- 
house for home economists seeking positions. Mil- 
licent Bibza of the Manufacturers’ Light and Heat 
Company is vocational guidance chairman. 

Dorothy Darragh is the new HEIB chairman; 
Kathryn Barnes, chairman-elect ; Grace Humphrey, 
secretary ; and Carolyn Yund, treasurer. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. Melva B. Bak- 
kie has been elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Dietetic Association for the year 1948-49. 

Kathryn H. Francis, recently on the staff of the 
University of Minnesota, has joined the staff as 
assistant professor of home economics. 

Evelyn Aldridge, a Cornell University graduate 
and recently a graduate assistant in institution man- 
agement there, has joined the staff as instructor in 
home economics. 

The Pennsylvania State College. From July 6 
to 16, teachers from colleges in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the United States and one from Puerto Rico 
took over one of the home management houses for a 
workshop in child development and family relation- 
ships. Winona Morgan, head of the division of 
child development and family relations at the Col- 
lege, was chairman, and Muriel Brown of the U. 8. 
Office of Education served as chief consultant. 

A two-week Red Cross nutrition workshop for the 
eastern area was also held at the College from July 
19 to 30. Co-chairmen of the workshop were Helen 
LeBaron, assistant director of the home economics 
department at the College, and Mary K. Rissinger, 
director of the nutrition service for the Eastern Area 
of the American Red Cross. About 100 persons from 
8 states attended. 

William Smith, a member of the family relations 
faculty, is serving as news gatherer from the College 
for the JouRNAL. 

Extension Service. Home demonstration agents 
and assistant agents appointed since October 1947 
attended a conference and workshop at the state 
office from September 27 to October 2. 

During October, six district equipment workshops 
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for all home demonstration agents were held. The 
agents, under the direction of home economists from 
the public utilities, worked with various types of 
equipment. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
Delegates to the Minneapolis meeting of the AHEA 
were the speakers at the first meeting of the year at 
Larchwood Inn, Wakefield, on September 11. At 
the business meeting, Eleanor Ryan was elected 
secretary. After luncheon, members toured South 
County. 

“Choosing a Career in Home Economics” was the 
theme of the booth sponsored by the Rhode Island 
Home Economics and Dietetic Associations at the 
first Rhode Island Restaurant Show in Providence 
from September 22 to 24. The cover of “Reach for 
a Star,” the career bulletin prepared by the home- 
making department of the AHEA, was reproduced 
in color as a backdrop for the booth, and copies of 
the pamphlet were distributed. 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. \Lrs. 
Helen Judy Bond of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was the home economics department 
speaker at the Institute held in Providence on Octo- 
ber 28. 

Rhode Island State College. Four workshops for 
home economics teachers and other professional 
workers were held during the 1948 summer session 
at the College. Arline Pinkham conducted the one 
in Home Economics Education; Marion Fry, those 
in Textiles and Clothing and Home Furnishings; and 
Constance Brine, that in Community Nutrition. 

Enrollment in courses in home economics shows a 
marked increase in the number of students from 
other schools in the College who are electing them. 
Although enrollment of freshmen is limited, the total 
enrollment in the School of Home Economics shows 
a definite increase because of a reduction in the 
number of withdrawals from upper classes. 

The teacher-training section of the intercollege 
conference groups of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts have had three meetings this year. 
Arline Pinkham is chairman of this section, and 
Dura-Louise Cockrell is chairman of that on child 
development and family relations. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Home Economics Association. 
“The Home Economist’s Part in Her Professional 
Organization” was discussed by Rua Van Horn of the 
U.S. Office of Education at the Association’s meeting 
in Brookings from August 19 to 21, immediately 
following that of homemaking teachers of the state. 
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The program included reports of the Minneapolis 
meeting of the AHEA and a craft demonstration. A 
tea on August 21 concluded the program. 

Homemaking Teachers Meeting. Discussions of 
new methods of teaching effectively were led by Rua 
Van Horn at the meeting of homemaking teachers 
in Brookings from August 17 to 19. Samples of 
home economics movies were shown, and new edi- 
tions of home economics books were displayed. 

University of South Dakota. Rena Wills, formerly 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of home economics, in 
charge of instruction in foods. 


TENNESSEE 


State Department of Education. For the first 
time since World War II, two state conferences for 
home economics teachers were held. The teachers 
assembled to develop a new guide for home economics 
teachers in Tennessee. Each worked on a committee 
in which she was particularly interested. 

A report of research work on “Satisfactions of 
Home Economics Teachers”? was presented by Dru- 
zilla Kent of the University of Tennessee. 

Two new techniques in the teaching of family rela- 
tionships, role-playing and the busy session, were 
demonstrated by Alberta Young. 

University of Tennessee. On May | the College 
of Home Economics at the University held open 
house for Tennessee high school girls studying home 
economics. These girls modeled garments which 
they had made; and many exhibits of clothing, foods, 
and equipment were on display in the Home Eco- 
nomics Building. 

Tennessee Association of Future Homemakers of 
America. ‘Two FHA camps were held at Ovoca in 
June for FHA girls and their advisers. Each girl 
participated in committee work which would help 
her assume more responsibility in club work during 
the coming year. A crafts program and a full recrea- 
tional program were included. 


TEXAS 


North Texas State College. New members of the 
home economics staff are: Nell Jean Scott, formerly 
of Indiana University, institutional management; 
Lola Lackey, Cornell University, foods and nutri- 
tion; Mrs. Norma Sanders, Texas Technological 
College, home economics education: Mrs. Maurine 
Silk, North Texas State College, nursery school; 
and Maeona Cox, North Texas State College, home 
management house. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College. Mrs. 
Nanalee Clayton is teacher trainer in home econom- 
ics. 
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Carrie Lee Collins is now head of the home eco- 
nomics education department at Winthrop College. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries. Aline 
MceKensie is serving as state radio and television 
chairman for the Business and Professional Women. 

Faye Bible, state chairman of the related art 
division of the Texas Home Economics Association, 
sent an exhibit of colored slides for use at the Min- 
neapolis meeting of the AHEA. The slides were 
gathered from the various homemaking programs in 
Texas. The collection will be continued. 

Texas State College for Women. The home 
economics club raised enough money to bring Tel- 
lervo Hakkarainen of Finland to the campus for a 
year’s study. She is an advanced student majoring 
in institution management. 

Johnie Christian went to Washington, D. C., in 
August to co-operate with Beulah Coon of the U.S. 
Office of Education and Margaret Armstrong of the 
University of Missouri in work of the AVA committee 
for recruitment of home economics students. 

Margaret Ann Reavis, who received her M.A. in 
1943, is in London this year as an exchange teacher. 

Margaret Randolph has been supervising a group 
of graduate students in the testing of recipes to be 
incorporated into a cookbook to be published by a 
Dallas store. The recipes were supplied by people 
from all over the world. 

In collaboration with Dr. William F. Guerriero, 
Dallas obstetrician and associate professor of clinical 
medicine at Southwestern Medical College, Miss 
Randolph is now conducting a field course for stu- 
dents who plan to be hospital dietitians. 

Texas Technological College. Staff members who 
returned this fall after leave of absence are: Mrs. 
Mina Lamb, foods and nutrition; Mayme Twyford, 
foods and nutrition; and Geraldine Clewell, home 
economics education. A new staff member is Mrs. 
Troy Allen in applied arts. 

Mrs. Lila Kinchen presented a research paper on 
the development of an evaluation program for 
college freshmen in clothing courses at the Confer- 
ence of College Teachers of Textiles and Clothing 
of the Central Region in October. 

University of Texas. New members of the home 
economics faculty are: Marion Keller, formerly of 
the University of Tennessee, and Phyllis Richards 
of the University of Chicago, child development ; 
Edith Yeomans of the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau 
and the Good Housekeeping Institute, textiles and 
clothing; Ada Felch of the University of Maine, 
residence halls business staff and _ institutional 
management. 

State Board for Vocational Education. ‘‘Strength- 
ening Family Living Through Homemaking Educa- 
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tion” was the theme of the state conference for 
homemaking teachers in San Antonio from August 
23 to 27. Ruth Huey called the group together. 
Leaders were R. H. Montgomery, L. D. Haskew, 
and Bernice M. Moore of the University of Texas; 
J. C. Matthews of North Texas State College; and 
Maud Firth, city supervisor of home economics in 
Tulsa. 

Extension Service. Gena Thames, Chambers 
County home demonstration agent since 1946, has 
been appointed acting assistant home management 
specialist with headquarters at College Station. 

Erma Wines, county home demonstration agent of 
Webb County since 1946, has been appointed assist- 
ant district agent with headquarters at College 
Station. 

Mrs. Florence Low has been granted a year’s leave 
for study at Cornell University. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. A ‘used 
fat” campaign, to assist in raising Utah’s contribu- 
tion to the Permanent Headquarters Fund, is being 
developed by Virginia Cutler, state chairman of the 
fund, and her committee. To date Utah has con- 
tributed $6.27 per member. 

Brigham Young University. New home economics 
staff members are Josie Stewart and Winifred Wilk- 
enson, who will teach foods and nutrition, and Mrs. 
Stella D. Lewis, clothing and textiles. 

Mrs. Irene S. Barlow is on leave for study at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and Cornell 
University. 

University of Utah. New staff members include 
Mrs. Mary G. Lowe and Mrs. Ruby Fletcher, who 
have joined the Nursery School staff; Dr. Elfriede 
Brown, who will teach nutrition; and Berla Birrell, 
who will teach home furnishing, textiles, and art. 

Mrs. Hulda Vansteeter is on leave for the fall and 
winter quarters. 

Utah State Agricultural College. Mrs. Marian 
Aiken, Elizabeth Colbert, and Blanche Zollinger 
have joined the home economics staff. Mrs. Aiken 
will teach child development; Mrs. Colbert, family 
health; and Miss Zollinger, cafeteria management. 

Lela Gustafson of the home economics education 
department was married to D. N. Hyder on August 
28 at the Logan Presbyterian Church. 

State Department of Public Instruction. A 
“Utah Conference on Family Life,” a follow-up of 
the National Conference on Family Life, was 
held on the campus of the University of Utah on 
November 4 and 5. Ernest G. Osborne of Teachers 


College, Columbia University, was guest leader. 
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Ninety-four organizations and agencies co-operated 
with the home economics division of the Department 
and the Extension Service in planning the program. 

Conference on Home Economics in Higher 
Education. A three-day Conference on Home 
Economics in Higher Education was held at the 
Utah State Agricultural College in September under 
the leadership of Ruth T. Lehman of Ohio State 
University. Home economics staff members from 
all the higher education institutions in Utah and the 
State Department of Education worked together on 
curriculum problems. 

Extension Service. Thelma Huber, formerly of 
the American Red Cross, has been appointed acting 
state supervisor of home economics programs. 

State Nutrition Council. The work of the Council 
got under way on September 18 under the leadership 
of Ethelwyn Wilcox, chairman; Priscilla Rowland, 
assistant chairman; and Syble Christiansen, secre- 
tary. 

VERMONT 


State Department of Education. Louise Keller, 
formerly of the University of Tennessee, is the new 
state supervisor of homemaking education. Her 
headquarters are at the University of Vermont. 

University of Vermont. Selena Williams, recently 
on the staff of Hood College, is the new instructor in 
clothing and textiles; and Janet Selke, formerly on 
the staff of Cornell University, is the new instructor 
in foods and nutrition. 

Mary Alice Kelly is now Mrs. William Glenn of 
Huntington, Indiana. 

Extension Service. “Mrs. Barbara Twombly, Or- 
leans County HDA, has been elected president of the 
New England Home Demonstration Agents’ Associa- 
tion. 

The Vermont HDA’s were hostesses to agents 
from the New England states at a week-end confer- 
ence in September. Edna Sommerfeld, district 
older youth agent of the New York Extension 
Service, and formerly extension clothing specialist 
in Vermont, was the principal speaker. 

A State Home Demonstration Council was organ- 
ized at the two-day meeting of Vermont home 
demonstration clubs in August at the University of 
Vermont. Thirteen of the 14 counties had organized 
a county council during the spring. Mrs. Raymond 
Daniels of Woodbury is the first state president. 
The state program of work will include promoting 
better town government, school lunches, rural beau- 
tification, adequate and sanitary housing, im- 
proved human relations, a Home Demonstration 
Book Wagon, and work toward establishing a home 
economics building at the University of Vermont. 
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VIRGINIA 

Virginia Home Economics Association. Careers 
in different fields of home economics were featured 
at the Association’s booth at the Atlantic Rural 
Ixposition in Richmond from October 4 to 9. 
Interviews with women in different fields were 
broadcast, and local home economists answered 
questions at the booth. 

Virginia Food Council. A food exposition, featur- 
ing Children’s Day, 4-H Club Day, Consumers’ 
Day, Farmers’ Day, Homemakers’ Day, and Food 
Industry Day, was sponsored by the Council during 
the Atlantic Rural Exposition. The Council’s 
first annual meeting was held in Richmond on Octo- 
ber 5. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Oris Gleason, 
formerly of Georgia State College for Women, has 
been appointed associate professor of home 
economics. 

Martha Creighton, who has been away from the 
state for a few years, is now head of graduate work 
in the home economics department. 

Extension Service. Mary Settle, formerly with 
the Farmers Home Administration, is now housing 
specialist with the Extension Service. 

Richmond. Mrs. Lila Williamson Gilliam has 
returned to Virginia. She is now doing free lance 
writing and is a home economics consultant. 

Dorothy Osborne, recently director of the Rich- 
mond Dairy Council, is now home service director 
of the gas department of the Public Utilities of the 
City of Richmond. 

Mrs. Margaret M. White is the new director of 
the Richmond Dairy Council. 

Gertrude Drinker has accepted the position of 
home management specialist with the Farmers 
Home Administration in Washington, D. C. 

Mary Virginia Fletcher has joined the staff of the 
State Department of Public Welfare. 


WASHINGTON 

Washington Home Economics Association. *‘le- 
cruitment” and “family life’? will be stressed in the 
year’s program of work adopted by the Association 
at the fall meeting of the council in Yakima on 
October 2. 

University of Washington. Prospective home 
economics teachers continue to receive encourage- 
ment from the Sears, Roebuck Foundation in the 
form of three $200 scholarships to seniors. The Bor- 
den Company continues its $300 award to the high- 
est ranking junior in foods and nutrition. Kappa 
Alpha Theta alumnae give two $100 scholarships to 
juniors, and the Seattle HEIB’s give a $250 scholar- 
ship to an outstanding incoming freshman. 
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School Lunch Institutes. The work of the school 
lunch cook is becoming professionalized as a result 
of the school lunch institutes that are continuing 
throughout the state as a joint project of home 
economists and other interested community and 
county groups 

Last June, cooks from eastern and central Wash- 
ington met for three days at the State College of 
Washington; in September, the King County in- 
stitute was attended by more than 200 cooks; and 
in October, institutes in Pierce and Cowlitz Counties 
drew an attendance of nearly 150. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


State Department of Education. Pauline Stout, 
state supervisor of home economics education, has 
been granted leave from October 4, 1948 to Septem- 
ber 1, 1949 to join the staff of the home economics 
service in the U. 8. Office of Education. She will 
serve as national adviser to the Future Homemakers 
of America and the New Homemakers of America. 
Helen Chenoweth, assistant state supervisor of home 
economics education and state adviser to the Future 
Homemakers of America, will be acting state super- 
visor. 

Genevieve Williams, recently of the Bridgeport 
High School staff, was appointed assistant state 
supervisor of home economics on October 4. 

Edna Hall has been employed by the Randolph 
County Board of Education as a district supervisor 
of home economics education, effective September 1. 
She has her headquarters in Elkins. 

Concord College. Concord College has been 
approved for the training of teachers in vocational 
home economics. In order to add adequate courses 
and to provide a program which will meet the re- 
quired standards, two new faculty members have 
been added. 

Lila Lee Riddell is the new head of the home 
economics department and director of teacher 
training in home economics. Her experience has 
included work with the vocational homemaking 
program in high schools and direction of teacher 
training in colleges. 

Dr. Cecelia Earhart is another new staff member 
who will teach home management courses and 
supervise the seniors’ experience in the Home Man- 
agement House. Her teaching experience has been 
in vocational high schools and in colleges. 

The Athens High School, which is used by Concord 
College as the main center for directed teaching in 
home economics, has been approved for the voca- 
tional homemaking program. 

Glenville State College. Mabel Todd, recently 
senior nutrition consultant with the North Carolina 
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Board of Health, has succeeded Mrs. Emma Speir, 
who has retired, as nutritionist and dietitian. 

Jeanne B. Scott is serving as adviser to the newly 
organized home economics club. 

Marshall College. Florence M. Leach, formerly 
dietitian at the graduate school of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is the new head dietitian and manager. 

The new assistant dietitian is Mrs. Eloise Van 
Horn, a graduate of the University of Chicago. 

Kingwood. Helen Wolfe, a teacher of home 
economies in the Kingwood High School, is spend- 
ing this year in Yorkshire, England, as an exchange 
teacher, and Rose Padgett, a teacher in the Girls’ 
High School, Skipton-in-Craven, Yorkshire, England, 
is replacing Miss Wolfe. 


WISCONSIN 


Mount Mary College. Leaders of home economics 
organizations participated in a leadership school held 
on the campus from September 15 to 17. Students 
were given special training in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, methods of writing and taking minutes, 
committee work, and discussions as well as an under- 
standing of the responsibilities of leaders. 

Sister Mary Albert was elected president of the 
National Catholic Council of Home Economics, 
which met at St. Catherine’s College the week pre- 
ceding the Minneapolis meeting of the AHEA. 

The Stout Institute. Off-campus cadet teaching 
centers have been resumed this year in Mondovi, 
in River Falls, and in the West Allis School of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education. 

Edith Grundemeirer, formerly of the University 
of Kentucky, has joined the food and nutrition 
staff. 

Eileen Elliott resigned to join the staff of Southern 
State Teachers College, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Mary Blazek resigned to marry Dr. Cornelius 
Cain of Chicago in July. 

Extension Service. Seventy-two extension work- 
ers from 19 states attended the three-week summer 
session at the University of Wisconson. Wisconsin 
home economists in attendance were Edith Bang- 
ham, Elizabeth Davies, Alice Davis, Edria Sontag, 
Signe Sorlie, and Priscilla Warthman. Josephine 
Pollock, assistant state leader of home economics 
extension, taught the course “Methods in Extension 
Education.” Other instructors included Walter 
Wilcox, Arthur Wileden, and Walter Wittich of the 
University of Wisconsin and Karl Knaus and Fred 
P. Frutehey of the U. 5S. Extension Service. 

Anita Gundlach, assistant state leader of home 
economics extension, Milwaukee County home 
agent, and Nellie McCannon attended the three- 
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week session for extension workers at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Cecelia Shestock, Wood County home 
agent, studied at Colorado State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 

Clothing Construction Meetings. With the sup- 
port of the Wisconsin Home Economics Association 
and Wisconsin’s five home economics teacher- 
training institutions, staff members of resident and 
extension clothing departments and vocational home 
economics supervisors co-operated in bringing Mrs. 
Edna Bryte Bishop to Wisconsin for a series of four 
meetings on improved methods of clothing construc- 
tion. About 100 clothing instructors from public 
schools, teacher-training institutions, and the Exten- 
sion Service attended these demonstration meetings 
held at the University of Wisconsin, Central State 
Teachers College, Stout Institute, and Milwaukee- 
Downer and Mount Mary Colleges. 

Instructors’ Conference. Committee work relat- 
ing to current teaching problems, guest speakers, and 
demonstrations made up the program for the annual 
summer conference for rural vocational homemaking 
instructors in Madison from July 26 to 30. Ninety- 
three instructors attended. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. irs. Esther Lee Brown, 
formerly area supervisor in Kansas, has succeeded 
Jane Bemis on the home economics education 
staff. Miss Bemis has returned to Marquette, 
Michigan, to head the home economics department 
at Northern Michigan College of Education. 

Extension Service. . Mae Baird, state 4-H club 
agent for 3} years, has been appointed specialist 
in field studies and training. She will head a new 
program in the Extension Service. 

Florence Forbes, formerly 4-H home furnishing 
specialist in Iowa, has accepted a position as home 
demonstration agent in Carbon County with 
headquarters at Rawlins. 

Jane Farwell was the instructor at ten recreation 
schools sponsored by the Extension Service. Repre- 
sentatives from 12 counties attended the 2} day 
schools to learn games for home and community. 

The annual Extension Conference is scheduled 
from December 13 to 18 in Laramie. Mary Louise 
Collings will be one of the speakers. 

Homemaking Teachers Conference. Speed meth- 
ods in clothing construction, based on those used in 
the J. C. Penney Store demonstration, were 
emphasized at the annual state homemaking 
teachers’ conference held in Sheridan from August 30 
to September 3. Forty-five homemaking teachers 
and supervisors and 4 uests gattended. 
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BARAGAR, ARNOLD, ef al. Cooking Utensils Based on Meal 
Patterns, 305 
Barooan, PRAMILA Panpir. Nursery Schools in Assam, 
584 
Barrick, BONNIE (and Mirtam A. WerKkEerRT). Food Costs 
Compared, 259 
|Barrows, Anna]. A Well-Remembered Pioneer [ed.], 261 
Bass, Fae (and JENNig Witmotr). Tomatoes Processed by 
Three Methods, 519 
Be Careful, 148 
Blouses, The Consumer Speaks about, 64 
Buunt, KATHARINE (and Smiru). Atwater Memorial 
Fellowship [ed.], 204; Friends of Helen Atwater, 29 
Bolivia, Home Economics in, 526 
Books for the Philippines [ed.],4589 
Books Received: 
Adult Education for Homemaking, 594 
Adventures with Plastics, 211 
American Universities and Colleges, 469 
André Simon’s French Cook Book, 535 
Art of Hooked-Rug Making, The, 330 
Baby Care from Birth to Birthday, 269 
Building Your Personality, 154 
Calcium and Phosphorus in Foods and Nutrition, 212 
Child Care, Questions and Answers, 593 
Child Offenders, 536 
Child Psychology, 469 
Child Therapy: A Casework Symposium, 593 
Clothes for Girls: Their Planning, Purchase, Construc- 
tion, and Care, 330 
Clothes for You, 211 
Color and Line in Dress. 97 
Consumer Economics, 38 
Contemporary American Family, The, 269 
Cook Is in the Parlor, The, 153 
Cooking for Two, 535 
Costume Design, 468 
Encyclopedia of Home Care and Repair, 537 
Fabrics, 38 
Far Eastern Cookery, 97 
Fashion Fundamentals, 537 
Flower Arrangement—A Hobby for All, 468 
Food, Nutrition and Health, 212 
Food Regulation and Compliance, 38 
Foods and Nutrition Workbook, 329 
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Books Received (Continued) 
Guide to the Selection and Training of Food Service km 
ployees, A, 154 
Handbook for Teachers of Exceptional Children, 37 
Hawaii Diet Manual, 38 
Health Facts for College Students, 37 
Health in Your Daily Living, 594 
Home Guidance for Young Children, 536 
Home Guide to Repair, Upkeep and Remodeling, 468 
Home Institute Cook Book, 329 
Home Management in Theory and Practice, 468 
Home Mechanics, 330 
How Life Is Handed On, 269 
How to Interpret Social Welfare, 329 
How to Make Your House a Home, 38 
It’s a Sin to Be Fat—When You Don’t Have to Be, 329 
Laboratory Manual for Textile Chemistry, 153 
Let’s Cook It Right, 96 
Making Housekeeping Easy, 537 
Marriage and the Family, 153 
Marriage Is on Trial, 212 
Maryland Cooking, 467 
Medical Care and Costs in Relation to Family Income: 
A Statistical Source Book, 37 
Modern Encyclopedia of Cooking, 96 
Modern Tailoring for Women, 211 
Mother’s Role in Childhood Education, The, 153 
New Chinese Recipes, 469 
Nutrition and the Public Health, A Study Guide, 97 
Nutrition in Health and Disease, 270 
1, 2, 3 of Homemaking, The, 153 
Precision Draping, 270 
Preserving, 594 
Principles of Food Freezing, 536 
Prize Homes, 468 
Puerto Rican Cook Book, 535 
Recipes for Two, 329 
Recipes from Old Virginia, 270 
Residential Lighting, 211 
Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work, The, 37 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1907-1946, 27 
Scandinavian Cookery for Americans, 594 
Scientific Basis for the Design of Institution Kitchens, A, 
96 
Secrets of New England Cooking, 469 
Sociology of Child Development, The, 593 
Sour Cream Cookery, 97 
Source Book on Home and Family Life, 269 
Source Materials for Teaching Clothing and Textiles, 97 
Tell Girls Why, 96 
Textile Brand Names Dictionary, 212 
This Man and This Woman, 536 
Today’s Home Living, 212 
Tomorrow’s Food, 535 
Weaving You Can Do, 330 
Wisconsin’s Folkways in Foods, 467 
Young Folks at Home, 537 
Bowie, Gertrupe N. A Ten-Year Health Program, 466 
Muritet. The Consumer Speaks about Blouses, 
64 
Breakfast Habits, About Poor, 317 
BRECKENRIDGE, Harriet B. (and Louise J. Peer). Com- 
bination Dry and Steam Flatirons Tested, 137 
Brew, Marcaret L. Some Facts about Home Sewing, 
79 
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Brown, Muriet W. A Backward Glance and a Forward 
Look on the National Conference on Family Life: Over- 
view of the Conference, 441 

Bryce, THeovora E. Girls’ Work in Saskatchewan, 585 

Budget [AHEA], 1948-49, 416 

Budgets: Some Uses of the City Worker’s Family Budget, 
582 

Building Better Teaching, 534 

Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics: BHNHE 
Celebrates a Quarter Century of Service, 293; More At- 
tractions for Minneapolis Meeting, 320; Of Significance 
fed.], 31 

BHNHE Celebrates a Quarter Century of Service, 293 

Business Manager [AHEA], Report, 382 

Button! Button! What’s Wrong with the Button? 191 

By-laws [AHEA], 427 

By-laws, Revision of AHEA Constitution and, 267 


Cc 


CampBE.Li, A. B. Challenging Home Economics, 528 

Can You Get One? [ed.], 145 

Canada: Girls’ Work in Saskatchewan, 585 

Canadian Consumers Unite [ed.], 146 

Canning: Canning Vegetables in the Pressure Saucepan, 
197; New Canning Procedure for Pressure Saucepan, 562; 
Tomatoes Processed by Three Methods, 519; When Using 
Pressure Canners, 318 

Canning Vegetables in the Pressure Saucepan, 197 

Caravan Carries Home Science to Australians, 69 

Career Leaflets: Careers in Homemaking [ed.], 588; Guid- 
ance Aid Published [ed.], 589; ‘‘Reach for a Star’’ [ed.], 
323; Two Career Leaflets Ready [ed.], 146 

Careers: see Vocational Guidance 

Careers in Homemaking [ed.], 588 

Carry It with Pride [ed.], 145 

Cary, Mites FE. Looking at Teen-Age Problems, 575 

Centennial Meeting of AAAS, 590 

Central Region Conference, A, 83 

\Cerveny, Clara Carolyn] see Presenting 1948-49 AHEA 
Fellowship Winners, 304 

Chairs, The Consumer Speaks on Straight, 571 

Challenging Home Economics, 528 

Charting Our Future, 5 

Cuen, Jean. A Chinese College at Work, 586 

Chicago HEIB’s, Scholarship Offered by, 383 

Child-Adult Relationship of Native Africans, 243 

Child Development: see Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment 

Children: For Children and Youth, 205; Helping Children 
to Accept Evaporated Milk, 507 

Chinese College at Work, A, 586 

Chinese Teaching Handicaps, 86 

CHRISTENSEN, Harotp T. Courtship Conduct as Viewed 
by Youth, 187 

Citizens Food Committee: Our Significant Part [ed.], 87 

City Worker’s Family Budget, Some Uses of the, 582 

Cure, Beryt, ef al. Nutrition Education in the Fourth 
Grade, 77 

Clothing: see Textiles and Clothing 

Clothing and Design Courses, Integrating, 189 

Coaes, Mauve C. (and Cecite A. Hoover). Food Intakes 
of 50 Callege Women Studied, 193 

Conen, Barpaga (and Joanne Kapnek). When the Fam- 
ily Meets for Meads, 
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[Cokefair, Mary L.] see Presenting 1948-49 AHEA Fellow- 
ship Winners, 304 

College and University, Present Scene in, Part I, 175; Part 
II, 253 

College Clubs Department [AHEA], Reports, 266, 394, 425 

College Freshmen, Human Relations for, 135 

College Students, Personal Problems of, 447 

College Teachers of Textiles and Clothing Conferences: 
Central Region, 883, 525; Western Region, 83 

College Wardrobes Judged, Adequacy of, 81 

College Women, Trends in Dietary Practices of, 19 

Colleges and Universities Department [AHEA], Reports, 
265, 388, 421 

Colorfastness of Some Rayons, 259 

Combating Undulant Fever, 461 

Combination Dry and Steam Flatirons Tested, 137 

Combine AHEA Meeting with Summer Vacation, 256 

Commission for International Educational Reconstruction: 
“Peace Through Education” [ed.], 203 

Committees [AHEA]: Personnel, 433-439; Reports: Ap- 
prentice Training, 394; Association Analysis, 395; Awards, 
396; Budget, Advisory on, 416; BHNHE, Advisory on, 
396; College Clubs, Advisory on, 397; Committees, 397; 
Constitution and By-laws, 397; Consumer Interests, 397; 
Councilors’ Credentials, 398; Criteria for Evaluating 
College Programs of Home Economics, 398; Elections, 
399; Evaluation, 399; Fellowship Awards, 400; Head- 
quarters, Advisory to, 400; Home Economics in Health 
Education, 401; Home Safety Education, 401; Inter- 
national, 402; Investment, 412; Legislative, 403, 426; 
Local Arrangements for 1948 Annual Meeting, 404; Mem- 
bership Credentials, 405; Membership Promotion, 405; 
Nominating, 405; Permanent Headquarters Fund, 406; 
Permanent Headquarters Planning, 411; Program for 
1948 Annual Meeting, 406; Program-of-work, 417, 426; 
Publications, Advisory Editorial [on the Journat], 407; 
Publications, Advisory on Advertising in the JouRNAL, 
407; Publications, Advisory on Consumer Education Ser- 
vice, 407; Publications, Advisory on Publications, 407; 
Resolutions, 425; School Lunch, Joint Committee of 
AHEA and ADA on, 408; Time and Place of Meeting, 408 

Community Health: A Community Nutrition Course, 84; 
Health in Local Communities, 325; A Health Plan for All 
Children in a Community, 359 

Community Nutrition Course, A, 84 

Comparative Food Cost Study, A, 451 

Conduct as Viewed by Youth, Courtship, 187 

Connor, Rutu. A Backward Glance and a Forward Look 
on the National Conference on Family Life: How to Use 
the Findings, 443; Family Relations and Child Develop- 
ment Division [AHEA], Report, 93 

Constitution [AHEA], 427 

Constitution and By-laws, Revision of AHEA, 267 

Consumer Education: Reporting Consumer Education 
Projects, 511; see also Consumer Problems 

[Consumer Education Service]: CES Discontinued [ed.], 
464 

Consumer Interests Committee: In the Consumer’s In- 
terest [ed.], 589; State Consumer Interests Committee 
Chairmen, 524 

Consumer Interests Discussed, 325; [ed.], 262 

Consumer Interests—Past and Future, AHEA’s, 363 

Consumer Participates, A, 326 

Consumer Problems: Canadian Consumers Unite [ed.], 146; 
Consumer Interests Discussed, 325; A Consumer Partic- 
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ipates, 326; Reporting Consumer Education Projects, 
511; Should We Ration? 241; Speaking Up for Consumers, 
9; Watch Frozen Fruit Labels [ed.], 465; see also Consumer 
Speaks Project 

Consumer Speaks about Blouses, The, 64 

Consumer Speaks Again on House Dresses, The, 180 

Consumer Speaks on Straight Chairs, The, 571 

(Consumer Speaks Project: Attention Consumers! [ed.], 323; 
Consumer Interests Discussed [ed.], 262; The Consumer 
Speaks about Biouses, 64; The Consumer Speaks Again 
on House Dresses, 180; The Consumer Speaks on Straight 
Chairs, 571; Consumers Speak on Household Equipment, 
23 

Consumers Speak on Household Equipment, 23 

Cooking and Baking Utensils Studied, Some, 309 

Cooking Utensils Based on Meal Patterns, 305 

Co-operation for Health, 328 

Cooperative Project in International Education: ‘‘Peace 
Through Education” [ed.], 203 

Corduroy, On the Cost and Quality of Pinwale, 521 

Cost and Quality of Pinwale Corduroy, On the, 521 

Cotton Fibers Are Studied, 125 

Cotton House Dresses Studied, Seams of, 299 

Counseling: see Guidance 

Counseling Services: Personal Problems of College Stu- 
dents, 447 

County Home Demonstration Agent: Two Career Leaflets 
Ready [ed.], 146 

Courtship Conduct as Viewed by Youth, 187 

Cowes, Lea. Junior United Nations, 142 

CRANDALL, EvizABeTH WA.LBEeRT. The Family Manages 
Its Money, 565 

Criteria for Evaluating College Programs of Home Eco- 
nomics, Committee on, see Focus: Home and Family, 315; 
and 398 

Critical Issues in Home Economics, 59 

CRONKHITE, KATHARINE B. Revolution in Sugar Industry, 
143 

Cusine, Hazet, et al. Economic Status of Married Col- 
lege Students, 25; Rural Family Life Pattern Affected by 
Land, 313 

*‘Custom-made”’ Laboratory, A, 446 


D 


Dating Behavior, How Early Background Affects, 505 

Davis, Mary Exsie. School Lunch Managers Study, 317 

Delinquency, A Teacher’s Responsibility for, 183 

Denny, Grace G. A Western Region Conference, 83 

Departments [AHEA]: Officers, 432; Reports: College 
Clubs, 266, 394, 425; Colleges and Universities, 265, 388, 
421; Elementary and Secondary Schools, 35, 389, 421; 
Extension Service, 36, 389, 422; Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, 390, 422, 592; Home Economics in Business, 94, 
390, 423; Home Economies in Institution Administration, 
151, 391, 423; Homemaking, 208, 391, 423; Research, 152, 
392, 424; Social Welfare and Public Health, 209, 393, 424 

Design Courses, Integrating Clothing and, 189 

Design, Functional Clothes, 123 

Designer, Training of a Young, 84 

Diamond Jubilee of Nursing [ed.|, 589 

Dickxins, Dororny. Consumer Interests Discussed, 325; 
The Farm Home Improves Its Equipment, 567 

Dickson, Marcaret, et al. Dietary Practices of Some 
Wisconsin Children, 131 
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Dietary Practices of College Women, Trends in, 19 

Dietary Practices of Some Wisconsin Children, 131 

Dishwashing, Work Simplification in, 195 

Displaced Persons: Passport to Nowhere |ed.|, 262 

Divisions [AHEA]: Officers, 432; Reports: Art, 92, 384, 418; 
Family Economies Home Management, 34, 384, 415; 
Family Relations and Child Development, 93, 385, 418; 
Food and Nutrition, 150, 386, 419; Housing, 207, 387, 419, 
591; Textiles and Clothing, 264, 387, 420 

Dopp, Verna L. (and Martrua Houiincer). Helping 
Children to Accept Evaporated Milk, 507 

Dovson, Ciara. Art Division [AHEA], Report, 92 

Donetson, Eva. A Community Nutrition Course, S4 

Dresses: see Textiles and Clothing 

Dried Whole Milk as a Beverage, Reconstituted, 249 

Dues: Are You in the Prompt Class? [ed.|, 464 

Dye, Marte. Welcome and Good Wishes [ed.], 464; see also 
Introducing New AHEA Officers, facing page 349 


Early Packground Affects Dating Behavior, How, 505 

“economic Problems Facing the Family, 444 

Economic Situation, The International, 355 

Economic Status of Faculty Families, Re the, 133 

Economic Status of Married College Students, 25 

Editor for AHEA, New Field Secretary and New, 367 

Editor of Publications [AHEA], Report, 380 

Editor’s Mail, From the, 39, 98, 155, 213, 271, 331, 472, 53s, 
595 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals, 41, 100, 157, 215, 
273, 333, 473, 540, 597; An Analysis of Home Management 
Education, 127; Building Better Teaching, 534; Home 
Visits—Problem or Pleasure, 73; In-Service Training of 
School Lunch Staff, 517; A ‘““New Look” at Education, 
200; Nursery Schools in Assam, 584; Nutrition Education 
Needs, 258; Observe Education Week [ed.], 530; On Food 
Service Training, 315; On Selecting and Using Films, 461; 
“Our Personal Problems Class,’’ 297; Peace Through 
Education fed.], 203; Selling Nutrition at School, 200; 
A “Situation Test’’ Is Tested, 201; Sizing Up Their Edu 
cation, 583; A Teacher’s Responsibility for Delinquency, 
183; Uses of Electricity—An Educational Problem, 247; 
see also Home Economics Education and It’s a Good Idea! 

<pWARDS, Bess. School Food Services, 95 

Electricity—An Educational Problem, Uses of , 247 

Elementary and Secondary Schools Department |AHEA}, 
Reports, 35, 389, 421 

Erteen E. An Analysis of Home Management 
Education, 127 

Exuiorr, Essie L. Home Economies in Business Depart 
ment [AHEA], Report, 94 

Porter (and Onetra Lirer). Consumers 
Speak on Household Equipment, 23 

Equipment: see Household Equipment 

Equipment Workers, Needed—, 199 

Essecen, W. B., Jr. When Using Pressure Canners, 318 

Evaluating Our Teaching, 7 

Evans, MaBet, et al. Dietary Practices of Some Wiscon 
sin Children, 131 

Evans, M. Caruarine (and Bearrice J. Geicer). Inter- 
est Patterns Give Clues for Guidance, 509 

Evaporated Milk Association Fellows, 1947-48, 411 

Evaporated Milk, Helping Children to Accept, 507 

Executive Secretary [AHEA], Report, 377 
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Expanding Research in Family Consumption, 27 
Experiment in Human Relations, An, 71 

Expressing Our Philosophy, 1; see also 204 

Extension Service Department [AHEA], Reports, 36, 389 


Faculty Families, Re the Economie Status of, 133 

FALLGATTER, Florence. Some Plans for the 1948 AHEA 
Meeting, 22 

Families to the Fore [ed.], 323 

Family: see Family Relations and Child Development 

Family Consumption, Expanding Research in, 27 

‘amily Economics—Home Management: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 42, 101, 158, 216, 274, 334, 474, 541, 598; A 
Comparative Food Cost Study, 451; Economie Problems 
Facing the Family, 444; Economie Status of Married 
College Students, 25; Expanding Research in Family Con- 
sumption, 27; The Family Manages Its Money, 565; The 
Family Manages Its Work, 515; Food Costs Compared, 
259; Re the Economic Status of Faculty Families, 133; 
Rural Family Life Pattern Affected by Land, 313; Should 
We Continue to Rent or Buy a Home? 67; Some Uses of 
the City Worker’s Family Budget, 582 

“amily Economics—Home Management Division [AHEA], 
Reports, 34, 384, 418 

Family Life: Family Life Conference fed.], 145; Rural 
Family Life Pattern Affected by Land, 313; see also 
Family Relations and Child Development 

Family Life Conference [ed.], 145 

Family Manages Its Money, The, 565 

Family Manages Its Work, The, 515 

Family Relations and Child Development: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 44, 103, 160, 218, 276, 335, 476, 543, 600; A 
Backward Glance and a Forward Look on the National 
Conference on Family Life, 441; Child-Adult Relation- 
ship of Native Africans, 243; Courtship Conduct as 
Viewed by Youth, 187; Families to the Fore fed.], 323; 
Family Relations Conference, 95; Fiction List on Home 
Life fed.], 146; For Children and Youth, 205; Helping 
Youth Solve Personal Problems, 361; How Early Back 
ground Affects Dating Behavior, 505; Human Relations 
for College Freshmen, 135; Looking at Teen-Age Prob 
lems, 575; Man’s Place Is in the Home, 557; ‘‘Our Personal 
Problems Class,’’ 297; Quiz on a Marriage Course, 583; 
Rural Family Life Pattern Affected by Land, 313; Serving 
Present and Future Generations, 11; A Teacher’s Re 
sponsibility for Delinquency, 183; To Prevent Faulty 
Fathers, 144; “Unto the Third and Fourth Generations,”’ 
178; When the Family Meets for Meals, 577; see also 
Family Life 

Family Relations and Child Development Division [AHE A], 
Reports, 93, 385, 418 

Family Relations Conference, 95 

Farm Home Improves Its Equipment, The, 567 

Farmers Home Administration Department [AHEA], Re- 
ports, 390, 422, 592 

Fashion—A Reflection of a Way of Life, 245 

Fathers, To Prevent Faulty, 144 

Feviers, C. R. When Using Pressure Canners, 318 


Fellows |AHEA], Reports: Ellen H. Richards Fellow, 1947- 
48, 411; Evaporated Milk Association Fellows, 1947-48, 
411; Omicron Nu Fellow, 1947-48, 411 

Fellowships: Atwater Memorial Fellowship [ed.], 204, see 
also 29; Available AHEA Fellowships [ed.], 32; Fellow- 
ships for 1949-50 fed.], 530; Presenting 1948-49 AHEA 
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Fellowship Winners, 304; see also Fellows [AHEA| and 
International Fellowship and Scholarships 

Fellowships for 1949-50 [ed.], 530 

Fenton, Fairn. About Frozen Foods and Freezing Them: 
Frozen Foods Specialties, 

Fietion List on Home Life [ed.|, 146 

Field Secretary |AHEA], Report, 379 

Field Secretary and New Editor for AHEA, New, 367 

Films, On Selecting and Using, 461 

Fincner, Litwian, et al. Cooking Utensils Based on Meal 
Patterns, 305 

Firzearrick, Ramona. Laboratory Revamped, 529 

Flatirons Tested, Combination Dry and Steam, 137 

Flavors of Frozen Foods, 233 

Focus: Home and Family, 315 

Foutustap, MarGaretr Nutrition Education Needs, 258 

Food and Nutrition: About Frozen Foods and Freezing 
Them, 233; About Poor Breakfast Habits, 317; Abstracts 

Foods: 45, 104, 161, 219, 277, 336, 477, 544, 601;—-Nutri 

tion: 48, 107, 164, 222, 280, 339, 480, 547, 604; Ascorbic 
Acid Retention in Cooked Vegetables, 129; Canning Vege 
tables in the Pressure Saucepan, 197; ACommunity Nutri 
tion Course, 84; A Comparative Food Cost Study, 451; 
Cooking Utensils Based on Meal Patterns, 305; Dietary 
Practices of Some Wisconsin Children, 131; Food Costs 
Compared, 259; Food Facts for Netherlands, 527; Food 
Intakes of 50 College Women Studied, 193; Helping 
Children to Accept Evaporated Milk, 507; Herbs from 
France to Nevada, 463; A Low-Cost Diet from Commonly 
Used Foods, 311; New Measurement Method, 201; Nu 
trition Education in the Fourth Grade, 77; Nutrition 
Education Needs, 258; Nutrition Program Televised, 316; 
Precooking Pork for Freezing Storage, 579; Reconstituted 
Dried Whole Milk as a Beverage, 249; Revolution in Sugar 
Industry, 143; School Lunch Managers Study, 317; 
Selling Nutrition at School, 200; Should We Ration? 241; 
Smoke Point Affected by Determination Method, 251; 
Tomatoes Processed by Three Methods, 519; Trénds in 
Dietary Practices of College Women, 19; Vegetable Vari 
ety Affects Human Nutrition, 75; When Using Pressure 
Canners, 318 

Food and Nutrition Division [AHEA], Reports, 150, 386, 
419 

Food and Nutrition Laboratory: A “Custom-made” Lab 
oratory, 446 

Food Costs Compared, 259 

Food Facts for Netherlands, 527 

Food Intakes of 50 College Women Studied, 193 

Food Service Training, On, 315 

Food Services, School, 95 

Foods: see Food and Nutrition 

Foods Laboratory: Laboratory Revamped, 529 

For Children and Youth, 205 

(‘For You... A Career in Home Economies’’|: ‘‘For 
Offers Guidance [ed.], 464 

Foreign Fellows: see International Scholarship Students of 
the AHEA 

Freezing Storage, Precooking Pork for, 579 

Friends of Helen Atwater, 29 

Frost, Evste M. Fashion—A Reflection of a Way of Life, 
245; Textiles and Clothing Division [AHEA], Report, 264 

Frozen Food Specialties, 238 

Frozen Foods and Freezing Them, About, 233 

Frozen Fruit Labels, Watch [ed.], 465 

Fruit and Vegetable Freezing, 234 
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Furs, ANNA CaroL. An Experiment in Human Relations, 
71 

Functional Clothes Design, 123 

Furniture: The Consumer Speaks on Straight Chairs, 571 

Future Homemakers Today, 533 

G 

Geicer, Bearrice J. (and M. CATHARINE Evans). Inter- 
est Patterns Give Clues for Guidance, 509 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs: Of Significance 
fed.], 31 

Generations, Serving Present and Future, 11 

Generations: ‘“‘Unto the Third and Fourth Generations,”’ 
178 

Germany Plans Home Economies Education, 559 

Girls’ Work in Saskatchewan, 585 

Guvurr, Epwna, et al. Workshop Scores a ‘‘First,’’ 525 

Goals for Home Economics, 117 

Gos.e, Eva L. Work Simplification in Dishwashing, 195 

Gorpvon, Pautine E. Housing Division [AHEA], Reports, 
207, 591 

Grading: A Consumer Participates, 326 

Graduate Degree Holders: Holders of the PhD or EdD 
[ed.], 322 

Gray, Bearrice. Home Visits—Problem or Pleasure? 73 

Gray, Susan B. A School Lunch Workshop, 85 

Greece, Home Economics in, 587 

Greek Student Arrives, 244 

GREENE, Peart S. Home Economists Are Realistic, 142 

Grimes, Mary ANNA. Cotton Fibers Are Studied, 125 

Gross, Irma H. Some Uses of the City Worker’s Family 
Budget, 582 

Guidance: Interest Patterns Give Clues for Guidance, 509; 
Personal Problems of College Students, 447 

Guidance Aid Published [ed.], 589 

Gustavson, RevusBen C. Is War the Only Answer? 351 

Gururiz, Mary. A Central Region Conference, 83 


H 


Handbook.Off the Press! [ed.], 145 

Hannon, Heven. Reporting Consumer Education Proj- 
ects: Co-operative Plan Tried, 512 

Hanson, Heven L. About Frozen Foods and Freezing 
Them: Frozen Poultry Studied, 236 

Health: Combating Undulant Fever, 461; Co-operation for 
Health, 328; Health in Loca! Communities, 325; Health 
in Your Home Town, 33; A Health Plan for All Children 
in a Community, 359; A Ten-Year Health Program, 466; 
Toward Better Health, 206; see also Food and Nutrition 
and Social Welfare and Public Health 

Health in Local Communities, 325 

Health in Your Home Town, 33 

Health Plan for All Children in a Community, A, 359 

{Helen W. Atwater International Scholarship Fund Com- 
mittee]: Friends of Helen Atwater, 29, 204 

Helping Children to Accept Evaporated Milk, 507 

Helping Youth Solve Personal Problems, 361 

Herbs from France to Nevada, 463 

HesELTINE, MarsorieE M. Centennial Meeting of AAAS, 
590; see also Introducing New AHEA Officers, facing 
page 349 

High Lights of Official Business, 376 

Hitz, Satire Visits with Our International 
Neighbors, 185 
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History of Home Economics: Home Economies, 1848-1948, 
291 

Hocan, Mena. Our Professional Relationships, 449 

Holders of the PhD or EdD [ed.], 322 

Houuincer, Marrna E. (and Verna L. Dopp). Helping 
Children to Accept Evaporated Milk, 507 

Hourzctaw, KarHarine. Germany Plans Home Econom- 
ics Education, 559 

Hotway, AMy R. Human Relations for College Freshmen, 
135 

Home-centered Education Enriched by the Arts, 499 

Home Demonstration Agent: Two Career Leaflets Ready 
[ed.], 146 

Home Demonstration Work: Girls’ Work in Saskatchewan, 
585 

Home Economics Abroad: Books for the Philippines |ed.}, 
589; Child-Adult Relationship of Native Africans, 243; 
A Chinese College at Work, 586; Chinese Teaching Handi- 
caps, 86; Food Facts for Netherlands, 527; Germany 
Plans Home Economics Education, 559; Girls’ Work in 
Saskaichewan, 585; Home Economies in Bolivia, 526; 
Home Economics in Greece, 587; Nursery Schools in 
Assam, 584; Picture the Need, 88; Teaching Americans 
Overseas, 86; Visits with Our International Neighbors, 
185 

Home Economies, Challenging, 528 

Home Economics, Critica! Issues in, 59 

Home Economics Education: Caravan Carries Home Sei- 
ence to Australians, 69; Challenging Home Economics, 
528; Charting Our Future, 5; Critical Issues in Home Eco- 
nomics,59, Evaluating Our Teaching,7; Focus: Home and 
Family, 315; Germany Plans Home Economics Education, 
559; Goals for Home Economics, 117; Home-centered 
Education Enriched by the Arts, 499; Home Economics in 
Bolivia, 526; Home Economics in Greece, 587; Interest 
Patterns Give Clues for Guidance, 509; Laboratory Re- 
vamped, 529; New York Revises Program, 463; Nutri 
tion Education in the Fourth Grade, 77; Present Seene in 
College and University—Part I, 175, Part II, 253; Sizing 
Up Their Education, 583; Teaching Americans Overseas, 
86; Workshop Gives New Focus, 30; see also Education 
and It’s a Good Idea! 

Home Economies, 1848-1948, 291 

Home Economics, Goals for, 117 

Home Economics in Bolivia, 526 

Home Economics in Business: Marching Along Together, 
528; Would You Like More Recognition? 459 

Home Economics in Business Department |AHEA], Re- 
ports, 94, 390, 423 

Home Economics in Greece, 587 

Home Economics in Institution Administration Depart- 
ment [AHEA], Reports, 151, 391, 423 

Home Economics Laboratories: Home Workshop at School, 
29; Laboratory Revamped, 529 

Home Economics Research, RMA, 120 

Home Economists Are Realistic, 142 

HEIB’s: Scholarship Offered by Chicago HEIB’s, 383 

Home in the World Community [ed.], 322 

‘Home Is What You Make It’’: More Than a 3-Year Run 
led.], 262 

Home Life, Fiction List on [ed.], 146 

Hiome Management: An Analysis of Home Management 
Education, 127; see also Family EKconomics—lHome Man 
agement 

Home, Man’s Place Is in the, 557 
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Home Ownership: Should We Continue to Rent or Buy a 
Home? 67 

Home Sewing, Some Facts about, 79 

Home Visits—Problem or Pleasure? 73 

Home Workshop at School, 29 

Hlomemakers’ Housing Survey, 525 

Homemaking as a Career, Speaking Up for, 453 

Homemaking Centers: Home Workshop at School, 29 

Homemaking Department [AHEA], Reports, 208, 391, 423 

Homes: More Livable Homes—A Challenge, 357 

Hloover, Crecite A. (and Maupre C. Coacs). Food In 
takes of 50 College Women Studied, 193 

Hopkins, CLtara H. Reporting Consumer Education Proj- 
ects: Meals for a Camping Trip, 512 

Hopkinson, Harriet. Speaking Up for Homemaking as a 
Career, 453 

Hospitable Minneapolis Will Greet You in June, 140 

HosrerLer, Rosemary. Combating Undulant Fever, 461 

House Dresses: The Consumer Speaks Again on House 
Dresses, 180; Seams of Cotton House Dresses Studied, 
299 

House Furnishings: see Household Equipment 

Household Equipment and Management: Canning Vege- 
tables in the Pressure Saucepan, 197; Combination Dry 
and Steam Flatirons Tested, 137; The Consumer Speaks 
on Straight Chairs, 571; Consumers Speak on Household 
:quipment , 23; Cooking Utensils Based on Meal Patterns, 
305; A *‘Custom-made”’ Laboratory, 446; The Farm Home 
Improves Its Equipment, 567; New Canning Procedure 
for Pressure Saucepan, 562; Some Cooking and Baking 
Utensils Studied, 309; When Using Pressure Canners, 
318; Work Simplification in Dishwashing, 195 

Household Equipment Workers: Needed —Equipment 
Workers, 199 

Housing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 46, 105, 162, 220, 278, 
337, 478, 545, 602; Home Workshop at School, 29; Home- 
makers’ Housing Survey, 525; More Livable Homes—A 
Challenge, 357; Planned Houses—A Review of Research, 
502; Should We Continue to Rent or Buy a Home? 67; 
see also Washington News 

Housing Division [AHEA], Reports, 207, 387, 419, 591 

Housing Problems: It’s All in the Point of View, 62 

How Each of Us Affects the World Community, 353 

How Early Background Affects Dating Behavior, 505 

“Tow to Achieve One World,”’ 327 

How Well Do Wool Skirts Wear? 260 

Human Nutrition, Vegetable Variety Affects, 75 

Human Relations, An Experiment in, 71 

Human Relations for College Freshmen, 135 

Hurst, Frorence M. Selling Nutrition at School, 200 

Hurr, Hecexn Harrison. Woman’s Changing Role, 263 

HvussemMann, Dororny L. (and VirGinta M. Scuroeper). 
Reconstituted Dried Whole Milk as a Beverage, 249 

Husrep, Marnsorie Cuitp. Would You Like More Recog- 
nition? 459 

Husron, Berry Lou. Pertinent Problems in Clothing 
Construction, 365 

Hurcnins, Marcarer. Workshop Gives New Focus, 30 

Hurcnison, C. B. Goals for Home Economies, 117 


I 


In the Consumer’s Interest [ed.], 589 
Increasing Understanding through Scholarships, 15 
Index to Association [AHEA] Business Reports, 440 
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India: Nursery Schools in Assam, 584 

Indirect Aid from the AHEA [ed.], 203 

In-Service Training of School Lunch Staff, 517 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from Periodicals, 47, 
106, 163, 221, 279, 338, 479, 546, 603; Resort Operators 
Aided, 319 

Integrating Clothing and Design Courses, 189 

Interest Patterns Give Clues for Guidance, 505 

Interested in Summer School? 89 

International Congress of Home Economics: Stockholm 
Congress in 1949 [ed.], 531; see also 570 

International Economic Situation, The, 355 

International Fellowship and Scholarships: Atwater Me- 
morial Fellowship [ed.], 204; Friends of Helen Atwater, 
29; Increasing Understanding Through Scholarships, 15 

International Interests of Home Economists: Mounting 
Concern [ed.], 32 

International Neighbors: Child-Adult Relationship of 
Native Africans, 243; Chinese Teaching Handicaps, 86; 
Understanding Our Neighbors, 13; Visits with Our Inter- 
national Neighbors, 185 

International Opportunity, An, 258 

International Scholarship Students of the AHEA: A 
Chinese College at Work, 586; Girls’ Work in Saskatche- 
wan, 585; Greek Student Arrives, 244; Increasing Under- 
standing through Scholarships, 15; Nursery Schools in 
Assam, 584 

International Scholarships: see International Fellowship 
and Scholarships 

Introducing New AHEA Officers, facing page 349 

Irons: Combination Dry and Steam Flatirons Tested, 137 

Is War the Only Answer? 351 

It’s a Good Idea! 91, 147, 324, 467, 532 

It’s a Personal Matter [ed.], 204 

It’s All in the Point of View, 62 


J 


Jacks, Onan. About Rural Youth Problems, 33; see also 
Welcome and Good Wishes [ed.], 464 

Jackson, Patricia Joyce (and Scuuck). About 
Poor Breakfast Habits, 317 

Jesness, O. B. The International Economic Situation, 
355; see also 242 

Job Information Exchange [ed.], 323 

Jounson, FLorence 8. Homemaking Department [AHEA], 
Report, 208 

Jounson, Vivian, etal. Nutrition Education in the Fourth 
Grade, 77 

Jones, Howarp L. To Prevent Faulty Fathers, 144 

JouRNAL OF Home Economics: After 39 Years, 31; The 
JOURNAL’s Objectives [ed.], 588; Let JouRNAL Ads Serve 
You [ed.], 89; Mail Your Journat Overseas [ed.], 465; 
Send Your Good Ideas [ed.], 531; This Is the Research 
Issue [ed.], 145; Try the Classified Ads fed.], 465 

JoURNAL’s Objectives, The [ed.], 588 

Junior United Nations, 142 

Justice, No Peace without, 349 


K 
KAPNEK, JOANNE (and BARBARA CoHEN). When the 
Family Meets for Meals, 577 
KEENEY, Pautine E. Seams of Cotton House Dresses 


Studied, 299 
Keeping Up with the Joneses, 268 
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Kinc, BLANCHE AbAMs (and Eve.tyn E. Srour). How Well 
Do Wool Skirts Wear? 260 

Kine, Ftorance B. Research Department [AHEA], Re- 
port, 152 

Kitchen Equipment: A ‘‘Custom-made’’ Laboratory, 446; 
Laboratory Revamped, 529 

Kitchen Utensils: Cooking Utensils Based on Meal Pat- 
terns, 305; Some Cooking and Baking Utensils Studied, 
309 

KirrReLL, Fiemmie P. Child-Adult Relationship of 
Native Africans, 243 

KLINE, Epwin A., et al. Precooking Pork for Freezing 
Storage, 579 

Mitprep Cuaptin. Personal Problems of College 
Students, 447 

Knicut, Giapys E. Resort Operators Aided, 319 

Kraska, E. J. (and R. A. Kusista). New Canning Pro- 
cedure for Pressure Saucepan, 562 

Krost, ANN M. Hospitable Minneapolis Will Greet You 
in June, 140 

Kusista, R. A. (and E. J. Kraska). New Canning Pro- 
cedure for Pressure Saucepan, 562 

IKXUSCHKE, BLANCHE, etal. Cooking Utensils Based on Meal 
Patterns, 305 

|Kyriakou, Sophia]. Greek Student Arrives, 244 

Kyrk, Hazev. Eeonomie Problems Facing the Family, 


L 


Laboratory, A ‘““Custom-made,”’ 446 

Laboratory Revamped, 529 

Lams, Mina Wotr, et al. Nutrition Education in the 
Fourth Grade, 77; (and Ctara McPuerson ) 
Trends in Dietary Practices of College Women, 19 

Lamson, Hersert PD. Quiz on a Marriage Course, 583 

Land, Rural Family Life Pattern Affected by, 313 

LAWRENCE, MARGARET. Caravan Carries Home Science to 
Australians, 69 

Lawson, Dorotuy 8S. New York Revises Program, 463 

LeeTHAM, RoOSABELLE. Reporting Consumer Education 
Projects: Nineteen Dollars to Spend, 511 

Legislation: About Social Legislation, 87; see also Washing- 
ton News 

Legislative Program [AHEA], 426 

Legislative Program for 1948-49, Proposed, 267 

Lenman, Ruta T. Critical Issues in Home Economics, 
59; Present Scene in College and University—Part I, 175; 
Part IT, 253 

Let JourNAL Ads Serve You, 89 

Lewis, Dora 8S. Focus: Home and Family, 315 

Lewton, BLancnue C. Homemakers’ Housing Survey, 525 

Lines on PHF [ed.], 89 

Liston, MarGcaret. Family Economics—Home Manage- 
ment Division [AHEA], Report, 34 

{Liston, Sara Margaret] see Presenting 1948-49 AHA 
Fellowship Winners, 304 

Liver, Onera (and Saran Porter Consumers 
Speak on Houschold Equipment, 23 

Livable Homes—A Challenge, More, 357 

Living Tegether in the Family: Indirect Aid from the 
AHEA |ed.], 203; Purchase for Foreign Use [ed.], 531 

Lonvon, H. H. (and Rosperr Wayne Apams). Uses of 
Electricity —An Edueational Problem, 247 

Look Westward with AHEA Jed.], 588 

Looking at Teen-Age Problems, 575 
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Low-Cost Diet from Commonly Used Foods, A, 311 

Lunp, Litwin, et al. Workshop Scores a “First,’’ 525 

Lyte, Dororny Siecerr (and Atma Torers WALKER). 
Button! Button! What’s Wrong with the Button? 191 


M 


McEvitiy, Frances. New Measurement Method, 201 

McGinnis, Estuer. For Children and Youth, 205 

Mack, Pautine Beery (and Mary C. Wuiriock). The 
Consumer Speaks Again on House Dresses, 180 

McLean, Bern Baitey. Marching Along Together, 528 

MeNaveuton, Etta H. Proposed Legislative Program for 
1948-49, 267 

MacNauGuron, Marcarer A. Re the Economie Status of 
Faculty Families, 133 

McPuerson, (and Mina Lamp). 
Trends in Dietary Practices of College Women, 19 

Mail Your JouRNAL Overseas [ed.], 465 

Mainquist, Myrrie. Helping Youth Solve Personal 
Problems, 361 

Matone, Lee H. B. Art in the World Today, 17 

Mann, Mary Inez. Art Is for Everyone, 573 

Man’s Place Is in the Home, 557 . 

Marching Along Together, 528 

Maruey, Fare. Nutrition Program Televised, 316 

Marriage Course, Quiz on a , 583 

Married College Students, Economie Status of, 25 

Marsa, Auice B. Herbs from France to Nevada, 463 

Martin, Ernen Austin. Health in Local Communities, 
325 

Mason, Frorence H. The Consumer Speaks on Straight 
Chairs, 571 

Meal Patterns, Cooking Utensils Based on, 305 

Meals, When the Family Meets for, 577 

Measurement Method, New, 201 

Meat: Frozen Meat Preparation, 237 

Mechanies of Research Development, Some, 301 

Midyear Official Decisions fed.|, 204 

Milk as a Beverage, Reconstituted Dried Whole, 249 

Milk, Helping Children to Accept Evaporated, 507 

Minimum Kitchen Utensil Set: see Cooking Utensils Based 
on Meal Patterns, 305 

Minneapolis Meeting in Retrospect, The, 368 

Minneapolis Meeting of the AHEA: see AHEA 

Mosuey, Davin C. More Livable Homes—-A Challenge, 
357 

Morrettr, Caro. Speaking Up for Consumers, 9 

Mosonnier, Loutse. Co-operation for Health, 328 

Money, The Family Manages Its, 565 

More Livable Homes—A Challenge, 357 

More Than a 3-Year Run [ed.]}, 262 

Mounting Concern fed.], 32 

Munuati, Grace C. Home Workshop at School, 29 

MuyskeEns, Joun H. (and Harrie Ross). ‘Unto the 
Third and Fourth Generations,’’ 178 

Myers, Doris, ef al. Integrating Clothing and Design 
Courses, 189 

[Myers, Loraine] see Presenting 1948-49 AHEA Fellow 
ship Winners, 304 


N 


NapbiGc, Grace K. ‘How to Achieve One World,” 327 
National Commission on Children and Youth: For Children 
and Youth, 205 
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National Conference on Family Life: A Backward Glance 
and « Forward Look, 441; Families to the Fore [ed.], 323; 
Family Life Conference |ed.], 145 

National Garden Institute: Three in One [ed.], 204 

National Safety Congress: Be Careful, 148 

Needed—Equipment Workers, 199 

Neighborly Act, A [ed.], 203 

Neighbors, Understanding Our, 13 

P. Some Mechanics of Research Develop 
ment, 301 

Netherlands, Food Facts for, 527 

New AHEA Publications List [ed.], 322 

New Appointee—New Leaflet [ed.], 32 

New Canning Procedure for Pressure Saucepan, 562 

New Field Secretary and New Editor for AHEA, 367 

Look” at Education, A, 200 

New Measurement Method, 201 

New Membership Year Begins, A [ed.], 261 

New York Revises Program, 463 

News from the Field, 51, 110, 167, 225, 283, 342, 4838, 550, 
607 

No Peace without Justice, 349 

Nose, IsaBen (and Joyce WorTHINGTON). Ascorbic Acid 
Retention in Cooked Vegetables, 129 

Nursery Schools: A “Situation Test’? Is Tested, 201 

Nursery Schools in Assam, 5S4 

Nursing, Diamond Jubilee of jed.}, 589 

Nutrition: see Food and Nutrition 

Nutrition Education in the Fourth Grade, 77 

Nutrition Edueation Needs, 25S 

Nutrition Program Televised, 316 


O 


Objectives of the American Home Economies Association 
Are Put into Action, Ways in Which the, 470 

O’Brien, Rurn AHEA’s Consumer Interests—-Past and 
Future, 363; BHNHE Celebrates a Quarter Century of 
Service, 293; (and Georgian Apams) RMA Home Eco 
nomies Research, 120 

Observe Edueation Week [ed.], 530 

Occupational Guidance: see Voeational Guidance and 
Career Leaflets 

Of Significance {ed.], 31 

Officers {[AHEA]: Personnel, 431-439; Reports of Staff 
Officers: Business Manager, 382; Editor of Publications, 
380; Executive Seeretary, 377; Field Secretary, 379; 
Staff Member in Charge of Consumer Edueation Activ 
ities, 381 

Officers and Committees—-1948-49, 431-439 

Oxson, Eprrn, ef al. Dietary Practices of Some Wiscon 
sin Children, 131 

Ouson, Evia. Reporting Consumer Education Projects: 
Before You Go to Market, 512 

Ouson, Giapys T. Be Careful, 148 

On Food Service Training, 315 

On Selecting and Using Films, 461 

On the Cost and Quality of Pinwale Corduroy, 521 

One World, How to Achieve, 327 

Opportunity to Serve, An, 32 

O’Reitiy, Justine B. “Our Personal Problems Class,’ 
297 


’ 


“Our Personal Problems Class,’’ 297 
Our Professional Relationships, 449 
Our Significant Part [ed.], 87 
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P 

Packaging Frozen Foods, 239 

Pat, Ho-I. Chinese Teaching Handicaps, 86 

“Passport to Nowhere” [ed.], 262 

PaTreRsON, IRENE. A “New Look”’ at Education, 200 

‘*Peace Through Education”’ [ed.]}, 203 

Peace Through Understanding, 148 

Peace without Justice, No, 349 

Peer, Louise J. (and Harriet B. BRECKENRIDGE). Com 
bination Dry and Steam Flatirons Tested, 137 

Penc, Da-Hwe, et al. Precooking Pork for Freezing 
Storage, 579 

Percales in Girls’ Dresses, Serviceability of , 457 

Permanent Headquarters Fund: Abracadabra, PHF! 126; 
As Much the More, 31; From the Permanent Headquarters 
Planning Committee, 411; It Pays to Give, 574; Keeping 
Up with the Joneses, 268; Lines on PHF, 89; Modern 
Miracle, 182; What of the Home for Home Economies? 516 

Personal Problems Class, Our, 297 

Personal Problems, Helping Youth Solve, 361 

Personal Problems of College Students, 447 

Pertinent Problems in Clothing Construction, 365 

Petticoats, 462 

Philippines, Books for the [ed.], 589 

Veutma, et al. Economic Status of Married Col 
lege Students, 25; et al., Rural Family Life Pattern Af 
fected by Land, 313 

Philosophy of Home Economics: Expressing Our Philoso 
phy, 1; see also 204 

Puiparp, Estruer F., ef al. Cooking Utensils Based on 
Meal Patterns, 305 

Picture the Need, 88 

Pinwale Corduroy, On the Cost and Quality of, 521 

Pioneer, A Well-Remembered [ed.], 261 

Planned Houses—A Review of Research, 502 

Plans for Action, 1948-49, Divisions and Departments 
(AHEA], 418-425 

Plans for the 1948 AHEA Meeting, Some, 22 

Poland: Picture the Need, 88 

Poor Breakfast Habits, About, 317 

Pork for Freezing Storage, Precooking, 579 

Poultry: Frozen Poultry Studied, 236 

Precooking Pork for Freezing Storage, 579 

Present Seene in College and University—-Part I, 1 
Part II, 253 

Presenting 1948-49 AHEA Fellowship Winners, 304 

Presenting State Association Presidents, 370 

Presidents, Presenting State Association, 370 

Pressure Canners, When Using, 318 

Pressure Saucepan: Canning Vegetables in the Pressure 
Saucepan, 197; New Canning Procedure for Pressure 
Saucepan, 562 

Preston, FrRANcEs. Social Welfare and Public Health 
Department [AHEA], Report, 209 

Prevey, Estner. A Backward Glance and a Forward 
Look on the National Conference on Family Life: Con 
tribution of Specialists, 442 

Professional Relationships, Our, 449 

Program of 39th Annual Meeting of the American Home 
Economies Association, 321 

Program of Work [AHEA], 1948-49, 417 

Proposed Legislative Program for 1948-49, 267 

Proscneck, Berry College Club Department 
{[AHEA], Report, 266 
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Public Health: see Social Welfare and Public Health 
Public Relations: Would You Like More Recognition? 459 
Purchase for Foreign Use |ed.], 531 


Q 


Quality of Pinwale Corduroy, On the Cost and, 521 
Quiz on a Marriage Course, 583 


R 


Radio: Nutrition Program Televised, 316; Reaching Out 
with Radio, 455 

Ration: Should We Ration? 241 

RAVENHILL, Atice. An International Opportunity, 258 

Rayons, Colorfastness of Some, 259 

Re the Economic Status of Faculty Families, 133 

‘Reach for a Star’’ [ed.], 323 

Reaching Out with Radio, 455 

Reap, Karnerine H. A “Situation Test’ Is Tested, 201 

Recognition, Would You Like More, 459 

Reconstituted Dried Whole Milk as a Beverage, 249 

Regions: see Regional Councilors, 431 

Reip, Marcaret. Expanding Research in Family Con- 
sumption, 27 

Related Art: see Art 

Renting: Should We Continue to Rent or Buy a Home? 67 

Reporting Consumer Education Projects: A Symposium, 
511 

Representatives [AHEA]: Personnel, 438-439; Reports: 
American Standards Association, Consumer Goods Com- 
mittee of the, 408; American Standards Association, Coun- 
cil of the, 408; Co-ordinating Council of AHEA, AVA, and 
NEA, 409; Future Homemakers of America, Advisory 
Board of the, 409; National Commission for Children and 
Youth, 409; National Consumer-Retailer Council, 409; 
Practical Nurse Education Association, Advisory Com- 
mittee of the, 410; Three National Nursing Organizations, 
Advisory Committee of the, 411; Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee, 411 

Research: Expanding Research in Family Consumption, 
27; Planned Houses—A Review of Research, 502; RMA 
Home Economics Research, 120; Some Mechanics of Re- 
search Development, 301; This Is the Research Issue 
fed.], 145; Two Career Leaflets Ready [ed.], 146 

Research and Marketing Act: RMA Home Economics 
Research, 120 

RMA Home Economics Research, 120 

Research Department [AHEA], Reports, 152, 392, 424 

Resolutions [AHEA], 425 

Resort Operators Aided, 319 

Revision of AHEA Constitution and By-laws, 267; see also 
427 

Revolution in Sugar Industry, 143 

Reynowps, Emiry P., et al. Workshop Scores a “First,” 
525 

ReyNnoups, Lucite W. (and Mrs. Don Sroops). Peace 
Through Understanding, 148 

Reynoups, May §., et al. Dietary Practices of Some Wis- 
consin Children, 131 

Rivers, Evizapetu A. Farmers Home Administration 
Department [AHEA], Report, 592 

Rorson, HELEN K. Petticoats, 462 

{Rodenwold, Zelta]. Weleome and Good Wishes [ed.], 464 

Rouiis, Maser A. A Low-Cost Diet from Commonly 
Used Foods, 311 
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Roman, Mrs. Maria A. Picture the Need, 88 

RoseBerry, Evizaspetu D. (and ANNA E. Sutvety). Ade- 
quacy of College Wardrobes Judged, 81 

Ross, Harrie Bei (and Jonn H. Muyskens). ‘‘Unto the 
Third and Fourth Generations,” 178 

Rural Family Life Pattern Affeeted by Land, 313 

Rural Youth Problems, About, 33 

M. Teaching Americans Overseas, 86 

Ruth Van Deman—1888-1948 [ed.], 261 


8 


San Francisco Meeting of AHEA: Look Westward with 
AHEA [ed.], 588 

Sartroris, Mayme. Training of a Young Designer, 84 

Saskatchewan, Girls’ Work in, 585 

Sarer, Entp (and Karuertine Taupe). Canning Vege- 
tables in the Vegetable Saucepan, 197 

SaviLtLe, Dororny. Serviceability of Percales in Girls’ 
Dresses, 457 

ScHaeENzeER, TeresA M. A Consumer Participates, 326 

[Schlaphoff, Doretta]. Presenting 1948-49 AHEA Fellow- 
ship Winners, 304 

Scholarship Offered by Chicago HEIB’s, 383 

Scholarships: see International Fellowship and Scholar- 
ships and International Scholarship Students of the 
AHEA 

School Food Services, 95 

School Lunch: In-Service Training of School Lunch Staff, 
517; School Lunch Managers Study, 317; School Lunch 
Workshop, A, 85 

School Lunch Managers Study, 317 

SCHROEDER, VirRGINIA M. (and Dorotruy L. HussemMann). 
Reconstituted Dried Whole Milk as a Beverage, 249 

Scuuck, (and Parricia Joyce JAcKsSoN). About 
Poor Breakfast Habits, 317 

Scorr, AnnriE D. Reporting Consumer Education Proj- 
ects: Local Groceries Surveyed, 514 

Scorr, Crarice L. Functional Clothes Design, 123 

Sprinxn, Heten N. Home Economies in Greece, 587 

Seams of Cotton House Dresses Studied, 299 

Selling Nutrition at School, 200 

Send Your Good Ideas fed.], 531 

Serviceability of Pereales in Girls’ Dresses, 457 

Serving Present and Future Generations, 11 

700 Victor Building [ed.], 203 

Seventh International Congress of Home Economics: 
Stockholm Congress in 1949 [ed.], 531; see also 570 

Sewing, Some Facts about Home, 79 

[Shank, Dorothy E.] see Introducing New AHEA Officers, 
facing page 349 

SHEEHAN, KaruryNne I. In-Service Training of School 
Lunch Staff, 517 

Anna E. (and D. Roseserry). Ade- 
quacy of College Wardrobes Judged, 81 

Should We Continue to Rent or Buy a Home? 67 

Should We Ration? 241 

Simplification in Dishwashing, Work, 195 

“Situation Test’’ Is Tested, A, 201 

Sizing Up Their Education, 583 

Smitu, HELEN Powe Reaching Out with Radio, 455 

Situ, (and KATHARINE BLunt). Atwater Memorial 
Fellowship [ed.], 204; Friends of Helen Atwater, 29 

Smoke Point Affected by Determination Method, 251 

Social Legislation, About, 87 

Social Security: About Social Legislation, 87 
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Social Welfare and Public Health: Abstracts from Period- 
icals, 49, 108, 165, 223, 281, 340, 481, 548, 605; Combating 
Undulant Fever, 461; Health in Local Communities, 325; 
A Health Plan for All Children in a Community, 359; A 
Ten-Year Health Program, 466 

Social Welfare and Public Health Department [AHEA], 
Reports, 209, 393, 424 

Some Cooking and Baking Utensils Studied, 309 

Some Facts About Home Sewing, 79 

Some Mechanics of Research Development, 301 

Some Plans for the 1948 AHEA Meeting, 22 

Some Uses of the City Worker’s Family Budget, 582 

Sparrorp, Ivo... Charting Our Future, 5 

Speaking Up for Consumers, 9 

Speaking Up for Homemaking as a Career, 453 

Spicer, Joun Reepv. Man’s Place Is in the Home, 557 

Staff Member in Charge of Consumer Education Activities 
[AHEA], Report, 381 

Staff Officers [AHEA], Reports of, 377 

Standardization: A Consumer Participates, 326; Work 
Simplification in Dishwashing, 195 

Standards: Watch Frozen Fruit Labels [ed.], 465 

State Association Presidents, Presenting, 370 

State Associations, Statistical Report of, 372 

State Consumer Interests Commitiee Chairmen, 524 

State of the Association, The, 373 

Statistical Report of State Associations, 372 

Steam Irons: Combination Dry and Steam 
Tested, 137 

[Steckman, Lillian L.] see New Field Secretary and New 
Editor for AHEA, 367, and Welcome and Good Wishes 
led.}, 464 

Marion H. 
Scholarships, 15 

Srevenson, Artste. On Selecting and Using Films, 461; 
etal. Eeonomic Status of Married College Students, 25; 
etal. Rural Family Life Pattern Affected by Land, 313 

STreEBELING, Hazer K. Ruth Van Deman—1888-1948 
led.], 261 

Stockholm Congress in 1948 [ed.], 531; see also 570 

Sroors, Mrs. Don (and Lucite W. Reynowps). 
Through Understanding, 148 

Srout, Everyn EF. (and BLancne Apams). 
Wool Skirts Wear? 260 

Sugar Industry, Revolution in, 143 

Suuurvan, G.H. About Frozen Foods and Freezing Them: 
Packaging Frozen Foods, 239 

Summer School: Interested in Summer School? 89 

Swain, Frances L. Analyzing Our Association, 3; Ways 
in Which the Objectives of the American Home Econom- 
ies Association Are Put into Action, 470 

Smoke Point Affected by Determina- 


Flatirons 


Increasing Understanding through 


Peace 


How Well Do 


Swartz, VE Nona. 
tion Method, 251 

SweeNEY, ELIzaBeTHu. 
sils Studied, 309 


Some Cooking and Baking Uten- 


T 


TauBE, KATHERINE (and V. Enip Sater). Canning Vege- 
tables in the Pressure Saucepan, 197 

Taytor, JEAN Suiprey. Sizing Up Their Education, 583 

Teacher’s Responsibility for Delinquency, A, 183 

Teaching: see Education and Home Economics Education 


Teaching Americans Overseas, 86 
Teaching Tips: see It’s a Good Idea! 
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Tear, Jutta Frances. Colorfastness of Some Rayons, 
259 

Teen-Age Problems, Looking at, 575 

Televised Broadcast: Nutrition Program Televised, 316 

Ten-Year Health Program, A, 466 

Tentative Program [AHEA], 90, 141, 210, 257, 321 

Textiles and Clothing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 50, 
109, 166, 224, 282, 341, 482, 549, 606; Adequacy of College 
Wardrobes Judged, 81; Button! Button! What’s Wrong 
with the Button? 191; A Central Region Conference, 83; 
Colorfastness of Some Rayons, 259; The Consumer Speaks 
about Blouses, 64; The Consumer Speaks Again on House 
Dresses, 180; Cotton Fibers Are Studied, 125; Fashion 
A Reflection of a Way of Life, 245; Functional Clothes 
Design, 123; How Well Do Wool Skirts Wear? 260; In- 
tegrating Clothing and Design Courses, 189; On the Cost 
and Quality of Pinwale Corduroy, 521; Pertinent Prob- 
lems in Clothing Construction, 365; Petticoats, 462; 
Reaching Out with Radio, 455; Seams of Cotton House 
Dresses Studied, 299; Serviceability of Percales in Girls’ 
Dresses, 457; Some Facts about Home Sewing, 79; Train- 
ing of a Young Designer, 84; A Western Region Confer- 
ence, 83; Workshop Scores a ‘‘First,’’ 525 

Textiles and Clothing Division [AHEA], Reports, 264, 387, 
420 

This Is the Research Issue [ed.], 145 

Tuompson, Henrrettra M. (and HeLten A. WELLINGTON). 
On the Cost and Quality of Pinwale Corduroy, 521 

Three in One [ed.], 204 

Tuurston, Ftora M. A Backward Glance and a Forward 
Look on the National Conference on Family Life: Design 
of the Conference, 442 

To Achieve One World, How, 327 

To Help You to Help [ed.], 88 

To Prevent Faulty Fathers, 144 

Topuunter, Colleges and Universities Depart- 
ment [AHEA], Report, 265 

Tomatoes Processed by Three Methods, 519 

Torr, Heven, et al. Integrating Clothing and Design 
Courses, 189 

Tourists: Resort Operators Aided, 319 

Toward Better Health, 206 

Training of a Young Designer, 84 

Treasurer |[AHEA], Report of, 412 

Treasurer and Investment Committee, From the, 412 

Trends in Dietary Practices of College Women, 19 

TreEssLER, DonaLp K. About Frozen Foods and Freezing 
Them: Flavors of Frozen Foods, 233 

Troetstrup, Arch W. Should Ve Continue to Rent or 
Buy a Home? 67 

Try the Classified Ads |ed.}, 465 

Turrie, Dawn H. A Comparative Food Cost Study, 451 

Two Career Leaflets Ready {ed.], 146 

Two Implications, 89 

U 

Understanding Our Neighbors, 13 

Undulant Fever, Combating, 461 

UNESCO: Peace Through Understanding, 148 

United Nations, Junior, 142 

University, Present Scene in College and, Part I, 175, Part 
IT, 253 

“Unto the Third and Fourth Generations,”’ 178 

[Urban, Frances] see New Field Secretary and New Editor 
for AHEA, 367, and Welcome and Good Wishes [ed.], 464 
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Use Organization Folder [ed.], 531 

Uses of Electricity—An Educational Problem, 247 

Utensils: Cooking Utensils Based on Meal Patterns, 305; 
Some Cooking and Baking Utensils Studied, 309 

Vait, E. About Frozen Foods and Freezing Them: 
Frozen Meat Preparation, 237 

Van Deman, Ruth—1888-1948 [ed.], 261 

VAN Scuark, Dora F. Food Facts for Netherlands, 527 

VAN Syck.e, ef al. Integrating Clothing and De- 
sign Courses, 189 

Vegetable Freezing, Fruit and, 234 

Vegetable Variety Affects Human Nutrition, 75 

Vegetables: see Food and Nutrition 

Vincent, EvizaBpetu Ler. Family Relations Conference, 
95; How Each of Us Affects the World Community, 353; 
Serving Present and Future Generations, 11 

Visits with Our International Neighbors, 185 

Vitamins: see Food and Nutrition 

Vocational Guidance: Our Professional Relationships, 449; 
“Reach for a Star’? [ed.], 323; Speaking Up for Home- 

ips making as a Career, 453; Two Career Leaflets Ready [ed.], 

“4 146 

a Vocational Training: On Food Service Training, 315 


Wave, R. L. Vegetable Variety Affects Human Nutrition, 
75 

WAGNER, FLORENCE E. 
446 
as {Wagner, Jane Tiffany]. Two of the Speakers for the AHEA 
Annual Meeting, 202 
Warre, Helen. College Club Department [AHEA]}, Re- 

port, 266 

Waker, Atma Toers (and Dororny Srtecert Lye). 
“hb Button! Button! What’s Wrong with the Button? 191 
War: Is War the Only Answer? 351 


A “Custom-made”’ Laboratory, 


WaRREN, JEAN, ef al. Cooking Utensils Based on Meal 
Patterns, 305 
ae Washington News: facing 1, 59, 117, 175, 233, 291, 441, 499, 


557 

Watch Frozen Fruit Labels fed.|, 465 

Warts, Berry M., ef al. Precooking Pork for Freezing 
Storage, 579 

Ways in Which the Objectives of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association Are Put into Action, 470 

Wearing Apparel: see Textiles and Clothing 

Weaver, ELaine KNow.es. Needed—Equipment Work- 
ers, 199 

Werkert, Miriam A. (and Bonnie Barrick). Food Costs 
Compared, 259 
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Welcome and Good Wishes [ed.|, 464 

Wetpon, Myrrie M. Extension Service Department 
|[AHEA], Report, 36 

WeLuINGTON, HELEN A. (and M. Tompson). 
On the Cost and Quality of Pinwale Corduroy, 521 

Well-Remembered Pioneer, A |ed.], 261 

WesTerBerRG, LorRAINE H. On Food Service Training, 
315 

Western Region Conference, A, 83 

What’s Wrong with the Button? 191 

When the Family Meets for Meals, 577 

When Using Pressure Canners, 318 

Wurre, Laura Brown. Home Economies in Bolivia, 526 

Wuires, Ruru It’s All in the Point of View, 62 

Wuittock, Mary C. (and Pavutine Beery Mack). The 
Consumer Speaks Again on House Dresses, 180 

WIESENDANGER, Detpna E. The Family Manages Its 
Work, 515 

Witurams, G. Dororny. Health in Your Home Town, 33; 
Toward Better Health, 206 

Wituiamson, Mary Lois. Elementary and Secondary 
Schools Department |[AHEA], Report, 35 

Witmor, Jennie (and Far Bass). Tomatoes Processed by 
Three Methods, 519 

Witson, Eva Donetson. Food and Nutrition Division 
|AHEA], Report, 150 

Wiison, Maup. Planned Houses—A Review of Research, 
502 

Wo.trorp, How Early Background Af 
fects Dating Behavior, 505 

Woman’s Changing Role, 263 

Wooproor,J.G. About Frozen Foods and Freezing Them: 
Fruit and Vegetable Freezing, 234 

Wool Skirts: How Well Do Wool Skirts Wear? 260 

Woo nricu, Avis, ef al. Cooking Utensils Based on Meal 
Patterns, 305 

Work Simplification in Dishwashing, 195 

Work, The Family Manages Its, 515 

Workshop Gives New Focus, 30 

Workshop Scores a ‘‘First ,’’ 525 

World Community, How Each of Us Affects the, 353 

Wortuincron, Joyce (and Nose). Ascorbic 
Acid Retention in Cooked Vegetables, 129 

Would You Like More Recognition? 459 

Wricut, Evven, et al. Workshop Scores a ‘“First,’’ 525 

Wycxorr, Giapys M. Future Homemakers Today, 533; 
see also Welcome and Good Wishes |ed.}, 464 

y 

[Youmans, Edward Livingston, MD]. Home Economics, 

1848-1948, 291 


“Your Dollars and Sense’’ jed.], 531 
Youth Solve Personal Problems, Helping, 361 
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MORE ROOM FOR MORE 
FOODS MEANS GREATER 
UTILITY FOR YOUR 
LABORATORY... 


Here’s what you've always wanted—loads 
more room for storing the many different 
foods needed in your laboratory. You get 
it in a Kelvinator Masterpiece Model 


Refrigerator because it’s cold not just 


@ Three different kinds of cold for the tilt-out refrigerated Fruit 


part way ... but is cold clear to the floor! 


First, see the 8!4 cubic feet of space above 
the tilt-out Fruit Freshener . . . then see 
the additional 1'4 or 2 cubic feet (depend- 
ing on model) of refrigerated space in 
the Fruit Freshener zone. And you get all 
this extra room in a cabinet requiring 
no more floor space than refrigerators of 
much smaller capacity. 


Yes, a Masterpiece Model brings you 
more room for more food but in addi- 
tion, many other advantages that add to 
smooth laboratory operation: 


varying food storage needs: freez- 
ing cold, moderately moist cold, 
and super-moist cold. 


@ Large Frozen Food Chest to freeze 
foods and ice cubes, safeguard 
frozen foods. 


@ Extensive general storage for 
holding “everyday’’ foods .. . 
foods of average moisture content. 


@ Generous provision, including 


Freshener, for keeping fruits and 
vegetables fresh, succulent and 
appetizing. 


@ Plenty of tall bottle area, and 
shelf arrangements, to accommo- 
date bulky containers. 


@ And every Kelvinator Master- 
piece Model is powered by Polar- 
sphere which assures your labo- 
ratory completely dependable and 
economical service at all times. 


ASK ABOUT SPECIAL SCHOOL INSTALLATION PLAN! 
To see the three Masterpiece Models . 
which makes them available to your foods laboratory at a special low price. . . 
just visit your Kelvinator Dealer. Or write to Kelvinator Kitchen for details. 


. and to learn about the school plan 


Courde / 


DIVISION NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


2% 


. 
/ 
=> 
| 
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With this Sheldon homemaking planning panel, you can 

now vizualize your actual furniture in place... try every desired 

arrangement until you achieve exactly the room asa want. Every 

necessary piece of furniture is included; the floor plan and all 
pieces are sized to scale. 

This attractive, easy to use model is available without cost 

to Directors and Instructors in homemaking — if requests are 


& COMPANY 


| 

| 


written on your school letterhead. 


Quantities for use in teaching may be purchased at cost. 


PERMANENT 
HEADQUARTERS FUND 


American Home Economics Association 


Insure the future of the AHEA by a gift now or a 
bequest. 


' Jcontribute S__ Check enclosed. 


I pledge $ 


_ to be paid on or before 


| July 1, 1949. aA: 
Name _ — 
| Address at 


State to be credited __ 


or 


I give and bequeath to the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, the sum of 

dollars ($ 


Signed ___ 


Address _ — 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 


American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building. Washington 1, D. C. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 


Handbook of 
Food Preparation 


Completely revised and much enlarged by Dr. Elsie 
Dawson, Food specialist of BHNHE, and 13 other 
authorities in the field 


Purchasing guide, tables of weights and measures, 
brief, readable statements of definitions and standards 


and list of abbreviations 


Use coupon below to order this book 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 


ASSOCIATION 
700 Victor Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 
Enclosed is........ (stamps, coin, check) for........ 


copies of Handbook of Food Preparation at 50¢ per copy. 


Name 
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Another home economics department goes 
modern—with Electric Ranges—the Pine City 
High School, Pine City, Minnesota. 


Here is another example of the many school home To teach modern cooking, you need —_= } 
economics laboratories teaching students to cook elec- a modern Electric Range! < 


trically. You find the same thing everywhere, because  ; 
surveys of leading national magazines show that homes 
in every section of the country are installing modern 
Electric Ranges. 

Home economics departments know they must teach 
the skills, supply the knowledge which students can put 
to practical use. The only way they can do that is to 
have the kind of equipment which students have in 
their homes. 


Modern Electric Ranges installed in your schocl FR EE 
laboratory will prove to be a paying investment, because 
they fill students’ needs completely. Laboratory Kitchen Floor Plan. Actual floor plan of the home 


economics department of the Pine City High School shows 
complete details and dimensions. Valuable for reference 
in planning for the needs of your school. FREE. JUST USE 


THE COUPON ! 


N ational National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


ADMIRAL »* CROSLEY + ESTATE HEATROLA «+ FRIGIDAIRE Electric Range Section 
Dept. JH-12 44th Street 


New York 17, 
GENERAL ELECTRIC GIBSON HOTPOINT lectrical Please send me, 
City High School hom laboratory rns 
on this page. 


Floor plan of the Pine City High home economics 
department is available to you, FREE. See below! 


KELVINATOR + LEDO + MONARCH + NORGE anufacturers 


QUALITY UNIVERSAL WESTINGHOUSE 
j SSOCIATION “ity, Postal Zone ond State 


Electric Range Section : 


— 
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New and Exciting 
MENUS anp 
FOR THE 


by Ella Liner Lambert 


menus correlated with over 1000 recipes—all 
tested and proved. A book for the beginner, for the 
experienced cook, one every home economics depart- 
ment needs, and all teachers will want for their per- 
sonal library as well as their classes. $3.25 | 


938 Duroc Bidg., 
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DISCRIMINATING HOSTESS | 


~ An exceptional collection of over 100 complete | 


December 1948 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No discount. 
Payable in Advance 


An examination for Teachers of Home Making Arts in the Chi- 
cago Public High Schools will be held December 27,1948. For 
information, apply to 

Board of Examiners 

228 N. LaSalle Street 

Chicago 1, Illinois 


COLHECON 


Pronounced Col’econ 


AHEA’s publication for 
College Home Economics Clubs 


Subscriptions Now Available 
$1.00 per year—4 issues 


Written for the college student 
by the college students 


| WRITE FOR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 


Notice 


TO JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 


who are nonmembers of the AHEA 


* 
INCREASE IN RATES 


Effective with the January 1949 issue the 
subscription price of the JOURNAL OF 
HOME ECONOMICS will be as follows: 


$5.00—1 year (10 issues) 
$9.00—2 years (20 issues) 
Single copies—s5o¢ 
(Subscription price includes domestic and 
foreign postage) 
Plan to renew for 2 years at a saving 


is Peoria 3, Illinois | 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Positions open in colleges, food and equipment companies, in- 
stitution management and other business positions. Sather 
Placement Service, Mary Elva Sather, Director, 136 North 
Twelfth Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. A national service special - 
izing in the placement of home economics graduates in busi- 
ness and college teaching positions. 5,240 placements in 22 
years experience. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


QUALIFIED HOME ECONOMISTS 
NEEDED FOR THESE POSITIONS: 


COLLEGE TEACHER (clothing home mgmt.) M.S., 


under 35, exp. pref................. $3000 to $3600 
EXTENSION, rural background, car nec... $2600 & up 
EQUIP. EDITOR, equip. & mag. exp........... Open 


FOOD EDITOR, food & journ. exp., under 30. . .Open 
ASS’T EDITOR, food & journ. exp., rural background, 

COPY WRITER, food & journ. exp., under 30. . .Open 
EQUIP. RESEARCH, text. major... . . $2200 to $2400 
EQUIP. RESEARCH, exp., under 35 (several). . Varies 
EQUIP. PROMOTION, travel nec., demon. exp... Open 


FOOD RESEARCH, inst. or diet. exp... .. . . Open 
UTILITY HOME SERVICE......... $2100 to $2400 
ASS’T DESIGNER, text. major, exp. pref. 

$2000 to $3000 
TRAINEES, inst. mgmt....................... Open 
RADIO, food & radio exp., under 35............ Open 


For information, write to 


HOME ECONOMICS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE, 


Elsa Wallin Louis, Manager, 
5210 Morningside Road, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota. 
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*MAZOLA, KARO, KRE-MEL, ARGO and LINIT are 
registered trade-marks of Corn Products Refining 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY - 


-MAZOLA MAKES SO MANY 
«BETTER. 


ODAY, you may find us using 
MAZOLA* Salad and Cooking Oil 
to make thrifty frankfurters and 
noodles more appetizing ...to give 
“party” salads finer flavor...or add 
lightness and delicacy to “chiffon” cake. 
Tomorrow we may be working with 
other products of corn... with 
KARO* Syrup, ARGO* Corn Starch, 
KRE-MEL* Pudding Powders, or 
LINIT* Starch. Or even on some of 
the new “hush-hush”’ things months, 
possibly years, in the future. 

There’s plenty of variety, you see, 
in the problems we meet every day. 
There are letters to answer from Home 
Economists, teachers, and housewives. 
There are new recipes to be developed. 


There are meetings and conventions 
to attend, to keep abreast of what's 
going on in food production, distri- 
bution, and uses, and in home laundry 
problems as well. 

It’s interesting, exciting work, all 
leading to one end . . . to help Ameri- 
can housewives set a better table and 
keep house more conveniently. 

Since you have the same objective, 
won't you write us for recipes and 
suggestions on the best use of our 
products? And, if you have any ques- 
tions or problems, we will answer 
them promptly and fully. Address 
Home Service Department, Corn 
Products Refining Company, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York 4, New York. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TO BE SENT DIRECT TO: IMPORTANT! 
A.H.E.A. Houstne Bureau INDICATE Ist, 2nd, and 3rd choice of hoteles 
Room 200, 61 Grove Street yor p 
San Francisco 2, California Ist choice: Hotel ac, 
Please make the following reservations: 2nd choice: Hotel 
room(s) at the rate of $ per day. ea att 
Accommodations desired: as 
(please fill in in \ 
columns on opposite page, indicating SS 
whether single, double with twin beds —— - | 
or double bed, kind of suite, etc.) | 
If double room, give name of room-mate. _ 
Room(s) will be oceupied by: mes 
NAME ADDRESS 
a.m. 
Lwill arrive at —p.m, on (date) and depart _ (date) 
Check or money-order for $ is enclosed to bind this reservagi 
($5.00 per person, or $10.00 per room, as specified above.) yo \Y 
NAME 
(Please Print) we q 
ADDRESS — — 
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Hotel Reservations in San Francisco 
June 28-July.1, 1949 


A Housing Bureau has been organized for the A.H.E.A. Convention to be held in San Francisco, under the direction 
of the San Francisco Convention and Tourist Bureau. Since all requests are handled in the order received, it is reecom- | 
mended that you send in your application for a reservation as quickly as possible. 


In making hotel reservations, use the blank on opposite page. In writing for reservations, please be sure to indi- 
cate your first, second, and third choice of a hotel. Because of the limited number of single rooms available, you will 
have a better chance of securing accommodations if you can arrange to use rooms occupied by two or more persons. 
The rates quoted in this sheet are for the room, and, in the case of double occupancy, the rate will be shared. If an 
extra person is housed in the hotel room, add on the ‘‘extra person charge”’ (see that column) to your daily rate. The 
total daily rate will then be divided between the number of people sharing the room. 

All requests must be accompanied by check or money-order ($5.00 per perosn, or $10.00 per room) to be used as a 
deposit to hold your reservations. Make checks out to “A.H.E.A. HOUSING BUREAU.” Due to the 
existing crowded conditions, hotels cancel any unclaimed reservations by 6:00 p.m. To avoid any possible misunder- 
standing, therefore, your deposit will hold your room on your day of arrival, whatever the hour. Be sure to bring can- 
celed check or confirmation slip as proof of reservation. 

All reservations must be cleared through this Housing Bureau. All requests must give the definite date and ap. 
proximate hour of your arrival, as well as your departure, also the names and addresses of all persons who will occupy 
the rooms requested by you. ALL RESERVATIONS WILL BE CONFIRMED IF REQUEST IS RECEIVED 
NOT LATER THAN JUNE 15, 1949. 


Number Single Twin Beds Double Bed 2 Rooms Parlor Extra 
on Map Hotel with with 1 or 2 persons Bath Between Suite person 
Bath Bath with bath 2-4 persons per day 
28 Alexander Hamilton 7.50 up 
106 Barclay 2.50-3.00 4.50 3.50--4.00 6.00 
38 Bellevue 8.00 6.00-7 .00 12.00 2.00 
15 Brayton 4.50 3.50-4.00 7.50-8.00 1.00 
39 Californian 7.00 6.00 12.00 1.50 
68 Canterbury 7.00 6.00 1.50 
61 Chancellor 6.00 5.00 
99 Devonshire 3.50-4.00 5.00 4.00-4.50 7.00-8.00 8.00--12.00 1.00 
64 Drake Wiltshire 7.00 5.00 1.00 
50 Cortez 4.00-6.00 7.00-8.00 5 .00-7.00 1.00 
8 Embassy 3.00 4.50 4.00 1.50 
54 Fielding 6.00 5.00 
55 Franciscian 6.00 5.00 9.00-12.00 
114 Fremont 5.50 4.50 7.50 
34 Golden State 6.00 4.00 7.00 1.50 
18 Lankershim 5.00 3.50--4.00 
45 Manx 3.50 6.00 4.50 
105 New Alden 3.50 4.00 5.50 
57 Palace 9.00-12.00 8.00-11.00 18.00-35.00 2.00 
63 Plaza 6.00-8.50 
25 Powell 5.00 4.50 6.00 
20 Senator 3.00 4.50 3.50 sanearaia 1.00 
62 Sir Francis Drake 6.00-7 .00 9.00-11.00 8.00-10.00 20.00 2.00 
56 St. Francis 10.00-14.00 10.00 20.00. . 2.50 
43 Stewart 5.00-6.00 4.50-5.00 9.00 
40 Stratford 5.00 5.00 8.00 1.00 
73 Washington 4.00 6.00 5.00 12.00 10.00 2.00 
2 Whitcomb 6.00-7 .00 8.00-10.00 7.00-9.00 12.00-13.00 15.00-18.00 2.00 


67 Y. M. C. A. 


* Rooms for 3-5 persons 5.00-7.50 


1.35-1.85—no baths 


2.60-2.75—no baths 
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Just published: 


The new fourth edition of 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


By Henry C. Sherman 


Mitchill Professor Emeritus of Chemistry, Columbia University 


| ty Maintaining the general scope and arrangement of the earlier editions, the fourth edition 
of this well-known text has been brought completely up-to-date and revised in the light 
of new developments in the field. Each chapter has four main parts: (1) an account 
of food production, its preparation for the market, and a brief sketch of marketing and 
storage methods; (2) questions of sanitation, inspection, and standards of purity or 


conventional market grade; (3) the general coraposition, mineral content, and vitamin 


a values; (4) special characteristics, digestibility, nutritive value and place in the diet. 
Published October 11, 1948. $4.80 


To be published this 
CLOTHING FOR MODERNS 


By Mabel D. Erwin | 


vs Professor and Head of the Department of Clothing and Textiles, Division of Home 
Economics, Texas Technological College. 


Teachers and students both will welcome the breadth of material to be found in this 


new book. Primarily a text for college freshman majoring in Home Economics, it is a 


treasure house of handy reference on the basic problems of dress common to all young 
women. It gives useful information on wardrobe building and planning, details simple 
but fundamental shopping guides both for ready-made dresses and for fabrics, and 
presents accurate and detailed illustrations and directions on the basic processes of 
dressmaking. There is a wealth of information on personal matters relating to groom- 
ing, health, keeping accounts, etc. To be published this spring. $4.00 (probable) 


The new fifth edition of 


ROSE’S LABORATORY HANDBOOK 
FOR DIETETICS 

Revised by Taylor and MacLeod 
To be published March 15, 1949. $5.50 (probable) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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Has the high cost of living 


sent your table costs sky high, too? 


We're just as troubled as you are 
about high prices. They mean that 
fewer people can buy. And that’s 
not good for anyone. 


In our business we fight this trend 
by doing all we can to keep prices 
down and quality up. Key men 
from all our companies meet at a 
round table once each month. Aided 
by National Dairy research, they 
seek ways to bring you top quality 
at lowest possible price. 


Here are some figures which show 
how milk prices compare with food 
prices, from 1939 to 1948: 


Increase in cost of food .. . 
Increase in cost of fluid milk . 


16% 
78% 


Notice that milk has not increased 
nearly so much as the average 
of other foods. Our profit from all 
of our milk divisions averaged 
less than 2 cent per quart of milk 
sold in 1947—far less than the 
public thinks business makes—and 
much less than the average profit 
in all industries. 


Milk, nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food, gives you more for your 
money than anything else you can 
eat. We make sure that milk— 
and cheese, butter, ice cream, and 
other products made from milk— 
are nourishing, flavorful, and pure. 
And we see to it that these fine 
foods reach the largest possible 


ae 


number of people, at the low- 
est possible prices. 


An impartial national survey shows 
that most Americans consider 10 %- 
15% on sales a fair profit for busi- 
ness. Compared to this, the average 
profit in the food industry is less 
than 5%. And National Dairy’s 
profit in its milk divisions in 1947 
was less than 2%. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material for 
a composite course covering the main aspects of Home 
A few of the 46 chapter headings indi- 
cate the timely topics which fill the book—etting a 
Meal, Facts and False Notions about Nutrition, When 
Winter Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful 


Economics. 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


New data and guidance in nutrition, 
suggestions on child feeding, new sec- 
tions on pressure cooking, kitchen safety, 
and stretching the food allowance, meth- 
ods of quick-freezing foods, helpful 
suggestions about kitchen equipment, 
mixing cakes the quick way, and popu- 
lar cookie recipes, are included in the 
revised edition of FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 new illus- 
trations increase the book’s attractive- 
ness. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


In addition to new problems and data, 
the 1948 edition of WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING contains new illus- 
trations introducing each unit. The 
book emphasizes pertinent facts and 
procedures a pupil needs to know, and 
points the way to put her knowledge 
and school experiences into everyday 
practice. New Teachers’ Manual. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the 1948 
revision of this successful basic text. 
food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 
In preparing the new edition, changes were made on more 
than 100 pages to bring the contents into line with new infor- 
mation and techniques having to do with improvements in 
everyday living. 


w/t 


YOUR HOME 


AND YOU, 
Condottia, C. Greer 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 


Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


ro 
FROM THIMBLE TO GOWN Sode is attractively illustrated. 


Van Gilder 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The book deals with 


DULCIE G DONOVAN 


Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing Things, 
Learning to be a Likable Person, Planned Spending 
of Money and Time, Waste Not, Wat Not, The 
Charm of Becoming Color, Fitting Garments; Finishing 
Processes, Cleanliness and Safety in the Home, Leisure 
Time is Choosing Time. 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


New Edition 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan's 
attractive book. Personal charm is the 
keynote of the MODE IN DRESS AND 
HOME. The new revision has changes 
which appear on 114 pages. There are 
86 new cuts of which 16 are in color. 
The new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the latest 
fashions. WORKBOOK. 


THE GIRL TODAY 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems of 
life, this book discusses the customs of 
the social world, the proprieties at 
home, the conventions of conduct when 
in the company of men, the influence 
of clothing and voice on personality. 
There are special sections on manners 
in the street car, manners at a college 

m, and manners inan airliner. The 


DRESS HOME 
WORKBOOK 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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